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‘Oh, happiest, scene-favored, brave, mountain land, 
Where my heart still lingers while wanders my hand.”’ 






and the re- 
is echoed in the 
hearts of a multitude of 
men and 


poet sons, 






frain 
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women who, 
from early associations, long connec- 
tion, or appreciation for Nature in 
her most widely diversified forms, 
have grown to love the old mountain 
town that, like that oft-quoted city of 
the Latins, rests in conscious strength 
on her seven hills. Though ‘‘ Beech 
Hill” may not possess the classic ring 
of the ‘‘Capitoline,’’ nor ‘‘ Marston 
Hill’’ the softly flowing cadence of 
the ‘‘ Aventine,’’ yet Andover’s hills 
have as nobly borne each its share, 
in the rearing of the little community 
of which they are a part, as the van- 
ishing hills of ancient Rome. 
Andover is preéminently a residen- 
tial town. Few are the shrieks of 
the factory whistle, telling of shut in 
days and foreign labor, and faint the 
clouds of smoke staining her clear 
sky. The beautiful mountain slopes, 
the winding streams, the rugged hill 
farms, and secluded lakes may well 


” 


inspire the brush or pen, and the 
children of Andover have long since 
proven another demonstration of the 
theory that life among such surround- 
ings is conducive to the truest poetry 
of feeling. 

To these children and to others of 
its lovers every tribute, however hum- 
ble, to the worth and beauty, past 
and present, of the dear old town, 
will, it is hoped, be of some degree of 
interest. 
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The original grantees of Andover 
were ‘‘twelve good men and true,”’ 
who in 1746 bought of John Tufton 
Mason the lands now comprising the 
town of Andover. They in turn gave 
a grant of them in 1751, under the 
name of ‘‘ New Britain,’’ to sixty 
worthy men, mostly citizens of Hamp- 
ton and Hampton Falls. Although 
the grant gives the name as ‘‘ New 
Britain,’ the town was originally 
called ‘‘ New Breton,’’ and fittingly, 
too, nearly all of the grantees having 
taken part in the expedition of 1745, 
which resulted in the capture of Cape 
Breton, and which, it is said, ‘‘ filled 
America with joy and Europe with 
astonishment.”’ 

Walter Williams, one of the gran- 
tees, was distinguished as a brave 





Town Hall 


commander in the New Hampshire 
regiment under Col. Samuel Moore ; 
and Anthony Emery, who was regi- 
mental surgeon, is described in an 
old record as ‘‘a gentleman of liberal 
education and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1736.’’ He was one of 
the earliest of a long line of Emerys 
who have helped make the history of 
the town, and whose descendants are 
among its honored citizens of to-day. 
Indeed, the town was at one time 
called Emeristown. 

Although the grant was given in 
1751, it was ten years later when the 
first fearless pioneer, dominated by 
that spirit which has brought our 
country to be the foremost nation of 
the earth, tramped through the lonely 
woods from Contoocook, now Bosca- 





The North Church—Congregationa 


wen, and made him an habitation on 
the southern border of the town, and, 
as is familiarly known, Joseph Fel- 
lows's log cabin, built in 1761, in 
Flaghole, was the first building in 
town. Following closely after Mr. 
Fellows came Elias Raino of Kings- 
ton and soon afterward John Rowe, 
William Emery, William Morey, and 
Edward Ladd. 

The little settlement grew slowly, 
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owing to the great hardships the set- 
tlers were obliged to undergo. There 
was no settlement north whence they 
could obtain assistance and they were 
obliged to bring their provisions ten 
or fifteen miles on their backs. In 
1763 there was only one path through 
the town—it led around Highland 
lake, or Loon pond, as it was then 
called, and back to the Pemigewasset 
river, which was the eastern bound- 





Congregational Chapel 


ary of the town until 1828, when An- 
dover yielded a part of herself to help 
form the town of Franklin. Notwith- 
standing the dangers that beset them, 
the settlers persisted in their attempts 
to reclaim the wilderness and in 1773 
organized a town government. The 
town was divided into eighty-one 
rights, each right consisting of two 
lots of one hundred acres and one of 
eighty acres—of these eighteen were 
reserved by the grantors and of those 
remaining one was set aside for the 
first ordained minister, one for the 
parsonage, and one for the support of 
schools. The other sixty rights were 
to be the property of the sixty gran- 
tees. In 1767, the proprietors real- 
izing the need of a place nearby 
where the lumber in which Andover 
abounded might be transformed into 





The South Church—Free Will Baptist. 


proper building materials, arrange- 
ments were made whereby the sum of 
£40 was to be paid to anyone who 
would erect a saw-mill, he also re- 
ceiving the water-privilege and site. 
Nathaniel Prescott accepted their 
offer, with the conditions accompany- 
ing it, being an agreement to saw at 
the halves all the logs that the pro- 
prietors should haul to his mill for 
ten years, and erected the first saw- 
mill on the outlet of Highland lake. 
Then frame houses began to take the 
place of the primitive log cabins. 
June 25, 1779, the town was incor- 
porated by the legislature under the 
name of Andover. The town appar- 
ently enjoyed a healthy childhood, as 
not until 1792 did it require a resi- 
dent physician. In that year Doctor 
Silas Barnard came to Andover from 
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W. A. Bachelder 


Bolton, Mass. Doctor Barnard is 
distinguished as being an ancestor of 
the eminent New England divines of 
that name, and was evidently a man 
well fitted to endure the hardships of 
those early times. 

Notwithstanding the increase of 
population as well as the number of 
diseases that fall to the lot of man- 
kind, the healthfulness of the town is 
proved by the fact that Andover still 
has only one physician, and in Dr. 
H. A. Weymouth, who has practised 





"Highland Farm" —N. J. Bachelder. 


here for fifty-three years, and who is 
recognized as one of the sterling ad- 
visers of the town, Dr. Barnard hasa 
worthy successor. 

Prominent among the first men of 
Andover was Jonathan Weare, Esq., 
a native of Seabrook, whose grand- 
father was a brother of the Hon. 





Hon. N. B. Bryant. 


Meshech Weare, the first governor 
of New Hampshire. Jonathan Weare 
was the first justice of the peace in 
Andover, and, according to the rec- 
ords of the town, he was 
in 1779 chosen by the peo- 
ple to be commissioned by 
the government as a civil 
magistrate. 

The martial prestige of 
the grantees was nobly up- 
held by Andover in later 
years. During the Revo- 
lution a large number of 
her citizens, in proportion 
to the number of inhabi- 
tants, were sent to aid the 
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patriots’ cause, and in 1812 her 
soldiers were not found want- 
During the War of the 
Rebellion the town was prompt 
in responding to the call for 
soldiers, and furnished her full 
quota of men; and afterward, 
when the smoke of battle had 
rolled away, but the shadow 
of a great debt was heavy 
over all the land, Andover 
struggled along under the bur- 
den for a few years, and then, 
in 1871, it was resolved to lift the 
debt at once, while farm products 
were still commanding the high prices 
occasioned by the war. Hon. John 


ing. 





Clark 


Rev. Lymar 


Proctor and John M. Shirley, Esq., 
two influential and public-spirited 
men who were especially devoted to 
the interests of the town, were the 
promoters of this movement and la- 
bored untiringly for its accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Proctor offering to con- 
tribute three thousand dollars on con- 
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dition that the debt should be paid 
within three years, and in 1874 An- 
dover emerged into the bright light 
of prosperity with money in the treas- 
ury. 

In nearly all the original grants of 
our towns provision was made for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
divine worship. “A meeting-house 
was erected in New Britain in accord- 
ance with the conditions of the grant, 
and the first settled minister was Rev. 


Josiah Badcock of Milton, Mass., 





Dr. H. A, Weymouth. 
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F. E. Putney 





Miss Mariana Marston 





Daniel Downes. 


whose strong character and curious 
personality have caused much to be 
said and written of him in later years. 
He was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1772 and afterwards received 
calls from many different churches, 
finally accepting the one extended to 





E. B. Merri 


him in the summer of 1782 by the 
church in Andover, then the most 
northerly Congregational church west 
of the Merrimack river. He was or- 
dained on the thirtieth of October, 
1782, the church formed at that time 
consisting of six members. The text 
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E. G. Emery. Rev. John Thorpe 





Dr. George B. Weymouth. Mrs. Hannah J. Barnes. 


George R. Stone. Samuel G. Haley. 


of the ordination sermon was pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the time and 
place, the pastor in his vigorous 
young manhood coming to the pio- 
neer mountain town,—Isaiah 52:7, 
‘* How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that 





Rev. Howard Moody. Rev. W. P. Elkins. 





Miss Alma Walker. J. D. Philbrick. 





Barron Shirley. George W. Stone. 
publisheth salvation, that saith unto 
Zion thy God reigneth.’’ Mr. Bad- 
cock continued as pastor of the 
church for twenty-seven years and 
then resigned, in 1809, and was dis- 
missed by a council from several 
churches. 

In 1795 the meeting-house was torn 
down, and the present one erected in 











John M. Shirley. 


the spring of 1796 and dedicated Jan- 
uary 5, 1797. Unusual harmony has 
prevailed among the different reli- 
gious denominations of Andover. 
This church has been variously oc- 
cupied—at one time by the Christian 
denomination out of which the pres- 
ent Congregational society of East 
Andover was evolved, about the time 
the Rev. Howard Moody was called 
to its pastorate in 1870. Mr. Moody 





R. P. Carr 
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was a scholarly man of great depth of 
thought, whose memory is revered by 
those who listened to his powerful 
sermons. The conservative society 
gave him an ample trial, as not until 
1882 was he installed as pastor over 
this church and its sister church at 
Andover Centre. In 1884 his health 
failing, he determined to resign, but 
his devoted followers refused to ac- 
cept his resignation, and remained 
loyal to him until his death about a 





The Shirley Residence. 


year later. His successor was Rev. 
F. G. Chutter, an enthusiastic, whole- 
souled worker, destined for wider 
fields of labor. He remained a few 
years, and since his departure the 
pulpit has been variously occupied, 
the longest pastorate being that of 
the Rev. T. J. Lewis, an able preacher 
of singular purity of thought and ex- 
pression. The present pastor is Rev. 
John Thorpe, who was installed Octo- 
ber 30, 1895, the anniversary of the 
ordination of the first pastor of the 
church. 

Prior to 1801 a Free Will Baptist 
society was organized in Andover. 
In that year there was a revival of 
religion, and Elder Elijah Watson 
was ordained, and continued as pas- 
tor for several years. About 1810 the 
church grew much larger, and Elder 
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Ebenezer Chase was ordained, 
who, with short interruptions, 
preached to the society for some 
time. The society was main- 
tained until a few years ago. 

There is also a Unitarian 
society at Andover Centre, a 
strong and wealthy church, of 
which Rev. Lyman Clark has 
been pastor for several years. 
Mr. Clark is also the financial 
agent of Proctor academy, and 
is greatly interested in all edu- 
cational movements. 

The interests of education 
have ever been the subject of 
earnest thought on the part of 





the citizens of Andover. and &: - Thompson, J. P. Carr, Jr., J. M. Shirley, Geo. Sleeper, H. A. 


the number of liberally edu- 
cated men and women who have 





Great Elm Farm ''—George E. Eastman 


won distinction at home or 
abroad is an honor to the 
town. 

The Noyes school, found- 
ed by the will of Joseph 
Noyes, was one of the ear- 
liest, and was situated on 
the River road, now a part 
of the city of Franklin. An 
early record says its growth 
was slow, owing to the 
unfavorable location, and 
because of untoward cir- 


Weymouth, R. F. Eastman, D. F. Langley, John Fellows, John Proctor. 


cumstances its existence was limited. 

Proctor academy, a co-educational 
institution under the management of 
the Unitarian Educational society, is 
located at Andover Centre, and re- 
ceives the cordial support of the 
people in town. It was established 
many years ago by the citizens, Dyer 
H. Sanborn being the first principal. 
Later it came under the management 
of the Christian denomination, but 
has now been maintained by the Uni- 
tarians for some years. The princi- 
pal, Rev. J. F. Morton, is devoted to 





H. N. Rowell 
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Hon. John Proctor 


his work, and with his efficient corps 
of teachers gives satisfaction to trus- 
tees and students alike. 

Highland Lake Institute was estab- 
lished by the townspeople in 1850, 
and flourished for some years. 

The manufacturing interests of the 
town are few, as has been stated, the 
most important being the Consoli- 
dated Hame Company, formerly Ba- 
ker, Carr & Co., at Andover Centre. 
Fine specimens of granite have lately 
been discovered near the base of 
Kearsarge mountain, and it is being 
quarried with excellent results. 





Academy Boarding Hal 


The legal profession has been well 
represented here, some of its mem- 
bers having attained unusual distinc- 
tion. Among the earlier lawyers were 
John H. Slack and Samuel Butter- 
field. William Butterfield, the son 
of the latter, was for many years edi- 
tor of the New Hampshire Patriot. 





Mrs. John Proctor. 


Lawyer Butterfield’s successor was 
the late John M. Shirley, a strong 
lawyer, whose originality and keen 
insight into intricate situations are 
famous in the annals of the town 
and state. Mr. Shirley’s successor 
is Geo. W. Stone. His son, Barron 
Shirley, has been engaged in the 
practice of law in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Andover was also the birthplace and 
early home of Hon. N. B. Bryant, the 
eminent Boston lawyer and eloquent 
orator, who returns each year with 
unfailing loyalty to the scenes of his 
early life. 

Hon. Joseph W. Fellows, of Man- 
chester, and Geo. R. Stone, of Frank- 
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lin, both prominent lawyers, by right 
of birth belong to Andover. 

Space permits but fleeting mention 
of a few of the sons and daughters 
who are an honor to the old town. 
George E. Emery, of Lynn, Mass., 
the antiquary, poet, and ////erateur, is 
a native of Andover, as is his wife, 
Mary Bachelder Emery, who was the 
daughter of Deacon Josiah Bachelder, 
and who has been a worthy contribu- 
tor to our current literature. Mr. 
Ixmery delivered the historical ad- 
dress at the centennial celebration of 
the incorporation of Andover, and 
was chosen town historian. 

That sweet singer, Edna Dean 





Rev. J. F. Mortor Miss Scales 
Miss Smitt Miss Emerson 


FACULTY OF PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Proctor, spent her childhood days 
among our hills, laying the founda- 
tion for future fame. William Adams 
Bachelder is another of the literary 
workers of Andover, who has done 
much for local history and traditions. 
His son, the Hon. N. J. Bachelder, 
secretary of the state board of agri- 





Proctor Academy 


culture and master of the State 
Grange, has made a rapid rise in 
public favor for so young a man, 
merited by the marked ability and 
untiring zeal with which he has la- 
bored in whatever capacity for the 
interests of the cause in which he 
was engaged. 

Prof. John R. Eastman, of the navy 
department, is an Andover boy who 
has won a high place for himself in 
the observatory at Washington, D.C. 
His writings are considered works of 
value in scientific circles. 





Joseph A. Rowe 
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The late Samuel G. Haley, for 
years actively engaged in the in- 
terests of education in the West, was 
a native of this town. 

Among Andover’s brilliant artists 
are Miss Janet Emery, for several 
years supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools of Trenton, N. J., 
and Miss Alma Walker, teacher of 
music in the training school at El- 
wyn, Penn. 

Andover has sent a share of her 
men and women to carve out their 
destinies in the great West, and 
among them was a life, brilliant and 


ON MIDDLE 
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powerful, cut down ere its prime. 
The late E. L. Emery, real estate 
broker and president of the Duluth 
Land and Water Power Company, 
was one of her promising sons for 
whom Andover mourns to-day. 

The town is full of years and hon- 
ors; its strength and beauty fitly 
mirrored in the lives of those reared 
within its limits. With an honorable 
past as a firm foundation for a noble 
future, Andover promises to coming 
generations a rich harvest of all that 
goes to make life ‘‘one grand, sweet 
song.’’ 


GROUND. 
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Among the mountains in God’s upper land 
Old Washington, with lofty, snowy crest 
Uprears itself ; 
Its barren crags and cliffs on either hand 
In the first snows of coming winter drest- 
A realm austere. 


And well I know, looking across the vales 
Glorified now by autumn’s frosty air 
On leaf and blade, 
That winds of turbulence, and bitter gales, 
Sweep o’er that summit, grand and fair, 
While warmth is here. 


Far down the valley the gay leaves are sere : 
Fogs settle heavily, gray bank on bank, 
With chill of death, 
And the glad sunshine, flooding all things here, 
Has no warm blessing for the moist and dank 
Plains farther down. 


And so in life—its ills most plenty lie 
In the extremes of wealth and poverty ; 
Peace is not theirs. 
Care comes with surplusage; Want brings a sigh, 
While in the middle ground between, we have 
Our best estate. 
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Residence of Rev. Mary Baker Eddy. 


REV. MARY 


BAKER EDDY. 


By Fudge S. F. Hanna, Editor of the Christian Science Fournal, Boston, Mass. 


Eddy, discoverer and 
founder of the system of 





religious healing known 
as Christian Science, 
and author of the text-book on that 
subject,—‘‘ Science and Health, with 
Key to the Scriptures’’ (which has 
already reached its one hundred and 
tenth edition),—was born in the town 
of Bow, adjoining Concord, N. H. 
Her parents were Mark and Abigail 
Baker, old citizens of that place, and 
of Scotch and English extraction. 

When she was a child they removed 
to Tilton. She numbers among her 
ancestors Sir John MacNeil of Scot- 
land, Gen. John MacNeil, the New 
Hampshire general who won renown 
in the War of 1812, and Gen. Henry 
Knox of Revolutionary fame. 

The foundation of her education 
was laid by a memorable woman, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Bodwell Lane, a 
teacher at the Ipswich seminary, and 
by Mr. Courser, of the Sanbornton 
Bridge academy. Their training 
was supplemented by the tutelage 
of Professor Sanborn, author of 
“Sanborn’s Grammar,” and by that 
of her brother, Hon. Albert Baker, 
as well as by years of self-culture 
in reading and study. Among her 
studies were natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, Blair’s rheto- 
ric, Whately’s logic, Locke’s meta- 
physics, Watt’s “On the Mind,” mor- 
al science, and somewhat of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French. 


Her pious parents being members 
of Dr. Bouton’s church, Mrs. Eddy 
was christened in Concord by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., pastor 
of the First Congregational church. 
When alluding to Dr. Bouton and 
his family and to his successor, Rev. 
Dr. Ayer, no denominational preju- 
dice was manifested by her, but much 
tenderness and reverence. At the 
age of about twelve years she united 
with the Congregational Trinitarian 
church, of Tilton, continuing her 
membership for about forty years, 
and until 1879, when she established 
her own church in Boston, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

The distinguished Unitarian, Rev. 
A. P. Peabody, D. D., while chap- 
lain at Harvard University, and 
occasionally supplying Mrs. Eddy’s 
pulpit in Boston, in a letter to her 
wrote,—‘‘ Do not hesitate to call on 
me for any assistance that I can give 
you. I enjoy speaking to your peo- 
ple; they are good listeners and ear- 
nest seekers.’’ 

Before leaving her native state, she 
communicated to her pastor the new 
and more spiritual sense that she 
entertained of the power of Chris- 
tianity, and its effect in healing the 
sick. Prior to requesting a letter 
of dismission from his church she 
presented to her pastor, for examina- 
tion, her published works. After a 
careful perusal of them, she received 
from him the following recommenda- 
tion to an evangelical church : 
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JAN. 13th, 1875. 

This certifies that Mrs. Mary M. ‘Glover isa 
member of this Church in good and regular 
standing. At her own request, she is dis- 
missed from this Church and recommended to 
any evangelical Church in Lynn. 

When received there her particular connec- 
tion with us will cease. 

THEODORE C. PRATT, 
Pastor Cong’l Church, Tilton, N. H. 

In 1894 her students and adherents 
erected a beautiful church edifice, cor- 
ner of Norway and Falmouth streets, 
in the fashionable Back Bay district 
of Boston, at a cost of over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, as a testimo- 
nial to Mrs. Eddy, the discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science. In the 
year 1895 they made her pastor emer- 
itus of this church. She donated the 
ground on which this edifice stands, 
valued at $40,000. 

After this fine building was com- 
pleted, the Christian Science board 
of directors, in behalf of the church, 
presented to Mrs. Eddy their superb 
edifice, but she gratefully declined to 
accept the gift! 

It was the intention of her church 
to receive her formally on her first 
visit to Boston after the cathedral was 
finished, and, in grand procession, 
with chiming of bells, to escort her 
to the church. Suspecting their pur- 
pose, she went quietly and unexpect- 
edly to Boston, accompanied by two 
of her students, and while they re- 
mained in the vestibule, entered the 
auditorium, passed to the platform, 
and, kneeling, bowed her head upon 
the steps in silent prayer. Mrs. Eddy 
uniformly and emphatically rebukes 
man-worship; discouraging in every 
instance the genuine outbursts of 
homage that her grateful students 
would lavish upon her. 

Under various pen names, in her 


earlier years, she wrote much for the 
press and for the leading magazines, 
both in the North and South. At the 
commencement of our Civil War Mrs. 
Eddy delivered a lecture on ‘‘ North 
and South,’’ at the Colby University, 
Waterville, Me., that Professor Shel- 
don highly complimented through the 
press. Recently the president of that 
institution, Rev. Nathaniel Butler, in 
a lecture delivered in Boston, said, 
‘*It may be that the Christian Scien- 
tists are working out a great funda- 
mental truth for us.’’ 

In 1843 she was united in marriage 
to Col. George W. Glover of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and after his death to Dr. 
Asa G. Eddy, of Chelsea, Mass., who 
died in 1882. 

Early in life Mrs. Eddy became 
actively interested in many religious 
and social organizations and move- 
ments. She is now a life member 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Boston, Mass.; 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice, New York; the Victoria Insti- 
tute, London, England; and a life 
member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. One of the 
distinguished members of the D. A. R. 
recently presented her with the insig- 
nia of this society in diamonds and a 
large ruby, a badge said to be even 
more costly and beautiful than that of 
their president, the late Mrs. Harri- 
son, wife of President Harrison. 

Prior to her discovery of her system 
of Metaphysical Healing, Mrs. Eddy 
had studied and experimented in cur- 
ing disease by the homceopathic sys- 
tem. She continued this practice for 
several years, but never received a 
diploma as she refused to face the 
horrors of the dissecting-room; and 


1 At her last marriage she dropped the initial “ M,” and retained her maiden name. 
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at that time no woman had been ad- 
mitted to a medical society or to the 
practice of medicine. Mrs. Eddy was 
never at any time, as has been assert- 
ed by persons desiring to misrepre- 
sent her, a student of the late mag- 
netic doctor, P. P. Quimby, but has 
expressed both publicly and privately 
her absolute disapproval of magnetic 
practice. She knew nothing of Chris- 
tian Science at the time of his death, 
as her discovery was not made until 
some time thereafter. 

In 1867 Mrs. Eddy began teaching 
her first student in Christian Science 
Mind healing. In 1881 she opened 
and became president of the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College in Bos- 
ton, where she personally taught up- 
ward of four thousand students. In 
1876 she founded and became presi- 
dent of the first Christian Scientist 
association, and subsequently of the 
National Christian Scientist asso- 
ciation. She established in 1883 
the Christian Science Journal, a 
monthly magazine devoted to Chris- 
tian Science topics, and for several 
years was its proprietor and editor. 
She is the author of a number of 
books pertaining to Christian Science, 
among which we mention, in addi- 
tion to the denominational text-book 
above referred to,— ‘* Retrospection 
and Introspection’’ (1891); ‘‘ Unity 
of Good and Unreality of Evil” (1887); 
* People’s Idea of God ” (1886); “ Chris- 
tian Healing’’ (1886); ‘‘ Rudimental 
Divine Science’’ (1891); ‘‘ No and 
Yes” (1891); “Christ and Christmas,” 
a poem, illustrated (1893); ‘‘ Pulpit 
and Press’’ (1895); and a ‘‘ Church 
Manual of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass.’’ (1895). 

Mrs. Eddy is also author of the 


tenets of the churches of this denom- 
ination, which are as follows: 

1. As adherents of Truth, we take the Scrip- 
tures for our guide to Eternal Life. 

2. We acknowledge and adore one Supreme 
God. We acknowledge His Son, and the Holy 


Ghost, and man as the divine image and like- 
ness. 

3. We acknowledge God’s forgiveness of sin 
in the destruction of sin, and that sin and suf- 
fering are not eternal. 

4. We acknowledge the atonement as the effi- 
cacy, and evidence of divine Love, of man’s 
unity with God, and the great merits of the 
Way-shower. 


5. We acknowledge the way of salvation 
demonstrated by Jesus to be the power of 
Truth over all error, sin, sickness, and death; 
and the resurrection of human faith and un- 
derstanding to seize the great possibilities and 
living energies of divine Life. 

6. We solemnly promise to strive, watch, and 
pray for that Mind to be in us which was also 
in Jesus Christ, to love one another, and to be 
meek, merciful, just and pure. 


In 1878 Mrs. Eddy accepted a call 
to the Baptist Tabernacle pulpit, Bos- 
ton. She preached with great suc- 
cess to crowded houses and remained 
with them until her own church was 
organized. 


INCIDENTS IN MRS. EDDY’S LIFE. 


About the year 1870, before Mr. 
Charles Slade’s door in Chelsea, 
Mass., there stopped an emaciated, 
pale-faced cripple, strapped to 
crutches. His elbows were stiff, and 
lower limbs so contracted his feet 
touched not the ground. Mrs. Eddy 
was there, and gave him some scrip. 

A few weeks thereafter, sitting in 
her carriage, Mrs. Slade noticed a 
smart-looking man, having that same 
face, vending some wares on the 
grounds where General Butler held 
parade. She drove to where he 
stood. Their gaze met, and simul- 
taneously they exclaimed, ‘‘ Are you 
that man?’’ and ‘‘ Where is that 


1 These tenets are copyrighted, but are here published by permission of the author. 
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woman?’’ Then followed the ex- 
planation, he narrating that after 
leaving her house he hobbled to the 
next door, and was given permission 
to enter and lie down. In about 
an hour he revived, and found his 
arms and limbs loosed —he could 
stand erect and walk naturally. All 
pain, stiffness, and contraction were 
gone, and he added, ‘‘I am now a 
well man, and I am that man.”’ 

Mrs. Slade then answered his ques- 
tion as to “that” woman, and after- 
wards narrated to Mrs. Eddy the cir- 
cumstances connected with his recov- 
ery, but not until she had inquired of 
her, If she thought that terrible-look- 
ing cripple, whom they both saw, 
was healed? To which Mrs. Eddy 
quickly answered, “I do believe that 
he was restored to health.’’ Later, 
on being asked by her students as to 
how she healed him, Mrs. Eddy sim- 
ply said,—‘‘ When I looked on that 
man, my heart gushed with unspeak- 
able pity and prayer. After that, he 
passed out of my thought until being 
informed by Mrs. Slade of his sudden 
restoration.”’ 

About the year 1867, as Mrs. Eddy 
sat alone at her quiet occupation in 
an outside room opening on a garden 
and porch, the door was suddenly 
burst open, and an escaped maniac 
dashed into the room. Her quiet, 
truthful gaze momentarily met his 
wild glare; then he fiercely seized a 
chair to hurl at her head. She spoke 
to him; he dropped the chair, ap- 
proached her, and, pointing upward, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Are you from there?’’ 
The next moment he was kneeling 
before her with his head pressed hard 
into his hands. She uttered not a 
word; but those of our readers who 
are Christian Scientists can appre- 


hend a little of her inspiration at that 
moment. Soon the poor maniac gave 
a deep groan, then he looked up into 
her face with a new wildness—the 
astonishment of sanity—and breathed 
out, ‘‘that terrible weight has gone 
off the top of my head.”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, figuratively, 
“TI have anointed you with the oil of 
gladness.’’ Some conversation fol- 
lowed, in the course of which she 
learned that he was talented and 
scholarly, the beloved son of a cul- 
tured and wealthy family residing on 
Beacon street, Boston. He left the 
house clothed in his right mind. 

Several years after, in the midst of 
pressing work, there was announced 
a caller to whom she felt obliged to 
return the request to call again. On 
the receipt of this message from the 
attendant, the gentleman hesitated a 
moment, then requested her to ask 
Mrs. Eddy if she remembered the 
foregoing incident, and to say, as he 
was simply passing through the place 
on his way to a distant city, and had 
an hour to spare, he had come to tell 
her of that maniac, if she would like 
to hear about him. This summons 
brought her to the parlors. And to the 
fine-looking gentleman who stood be- 
fore her she expressed heartfelt inter- 
est in the case which he had come to 
report. His reply was, ‘‘I am that 
man’’; and she recognized her “call- 
ers’’ to be identical. 

“ And now,’’ concluded he, ‘‘I am 
a married man, and instead of a shat- 
tered family, with husband and father 
in the insane asylum the best years 
of his life, when most needed by his 
loved ones, we are all together, use- 
ful, happy, and our children are being 
educated as they should be.’’ 

No woman has more real friends 
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than Mrs. Eddy, and perhaps no char- 
acter is held in higher estimation in 
the nineteenth century. As her biog- 
rapher, we deem it safe to say that, 
judging of the future by the past, this 
estimation will increase in proportion 
as her character and life work are 
understood. 

“ Such is the tale of one of the thou- 
sands of lives that have come, either 
directly or indirectly, in contact with 
this our Mother, as we endearingly 
term her, inasmuch as she has been 
the one in this century to show us 
the true nature and present possibility 
of Christ healing the sick. Thus has 
she turned everywhere to the sick, 
the desolate, the anguished, and com- 
forted those who were of no use to 
themselves or to any one else.”’ 

When a little girl of seven years, 
she would steal out of doors on a cold 
November evening and cuddle down 
by the pen where her father’s hogs 
were squealing, to sing them to sleep. 
Did not this unselfishness foreshadow 
her future life work ? 

In addition to her beautiful home 
on the outskirts of Concord, she owns 
a fine residence on Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, and a fine estate 
with ornamental grounds at Roslin- 
dale, near Boston. In answer to the 
inquiry of an official, if she was a 
millionaire, she replied, ‘‘ No; I will 
never own one million’s worth of prop- 
erty while so many others are poor! 
I could have been worth many mill- 
ions of money,—my college alone was 
an annual income of $40,000,—but I 
manage to give away enough to bal- 
ance my account with conscience.’’ 

She is an exceedingly busy person, 
standing as she does at the head of 
the movement founded by her, which 
has now reached such vast propor- 


tions that it may be said to be a great 
army of teachers, healers, and stu- 
dents, extending to every part of this 
country and many places in Europe. 
To have charge of such an army and 
carry on with it a vast personal corres- 
pondence involves almost incalculable 
labor, patience, and wisdom. With 
the zeal and devotion of one commit- 
ted wholly to a great and holy work, 
she gave up society, and stands faith- 
fully and unflinchingly at her post. 
Her neighbors, passing by her quiet 
and peaceful retreat, little dream of 
the amount of work going on there. 

She has many friends yearning 
to see her. Her secretary receives 
letters from strangers in California 
and Europe, asking him to let them 
know at what date Mrs. Eddy will 
speak to her church in Boston. But 
generally she declines to name the 
time, and repeats this Scripture,— 
‘* Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.”’ 

Mrs. Eddy writes,—“It has always 
been a cardinal point of my teaching 
that students shall never, under any 
circumstances, mentally trespass upon 
the rights or thoughts of another. 
But they shall pursue their mental 
ministrations very sacredly. They 
shall never touch the human thought 
save to issues of truth; never to take 
away rights, but only to aid in re- 
moving the wrongs of mankind. Oth- 
erwise, they diminish if not destroy 
their ability to heal in Christian 
Science.’’ She teaches them also to 
avoid mesmerism, mind cure, spirit- 
ualism, hypnotism, theosophy, occult- 
ism, and all other systems based upon 
the theory that one human mind can 
or should control another human 
mind. She points them to God as 
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the one controlling Mind, and only 
as they are obedient to Him, and re- 
flect the Christ character are they 
true Christian Scientists. 

“In her system of therapeutics she 
classifies disease as mental, in 
sense that, while disease is indeed 
real and painful, as long as mind 
assents to it, yet through a sufficient 
understanding and realization of the 
all-presence and all-power of the 


the 


Divine Mind, it can be overcome. 
And the fact that it can be overcome 
through Mind alone, as thousands of 
Christian Scientists are daily demon- 
strating, is the evidence of its men- 
tal origin.’’ 

The number of Mrs. Eddy’s adhe- 
rents is variously estimated at this 
date from three to four hundred thou- 
sand, but no attempt at statistics has 
yet been made. There are about 
four hundred churches and societies 
holding regular Sunday services, one 
hundred and thirty of which are 
chartered; thirty chartered Christian 
Science institutes for the teaching 
of Christian Science and healing of 
disease (these latter located in the 
larger cities); and a large number 
of reading-rooms for the dissemina- 
tion of Christian Science literature, 
etc. The total membership of the 
‘* Mother Church’’ in Boston is 6,000 
at the present time and rapidly in- 
creasing. The entire movement con- 
tinues to make fast headway, and its 
influence for good is largely felt. 

Mrs. Eddy communicates the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from a col- 
lege classmate of her brother: 


EX-GOVERNOR MOODY CURRIER. 


She writes,—‘ Out of the large cor- 
respondence commending my labors, 


MARY BAKER 
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I present to my biographer the in- 
closed letter from one of New Hamp- 
shire’s noblest sons—ex-Gov. Moody 
Currier. It has the special merit of 
being free from preconceived views ; 
it breathes the inborn strength of our 
Granite state; it kindles anew the 
fires of religious freedom, lighting an 
illustrious life, and lifting the shad- 
ows of over three-score years and ten.” 


MANCHESTER, N. H., August 17, 1895. 

My DEAR Mrs. Eppy: Some days since, I 
had the pleasure of receiving by express two 
nice volumes, containing your card, showing 
that I am indebted to you for the very wel 
come present, for which I most heartily thank 
you. From a hasty examination I am sure I 
shall receive much satisfaction in their further 
perusal and study. 

It gives me great pleasure to find your sys 
tem so free from mystical creeds and theologi- 
cal dogmas. Every theory of philosophy or 
religion, in order to stand the scientific criti 
cism of the present day, must be founded upon 
the eternal laws of God. The original method 
of your teachings reminds me very forcibly of 
the characteristic manner of your lamented 
brother, Albert, who thoroughly despised ev 
ery appearance of sham and pretence in the 
pretended teachers of mankind. 

I wish to congratulate you upon the broad 
and independent foundation on which you are 
now building your great work, and trust that 
your fame and renown may last as long as the 
principles you teach. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Moopy CuRRIER. 

MRS. 


EDDY UNFOLDS CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE. 

At the request of the editor of this 
popular magazine, I have written for 
its columns this bit on the subject of 
my doctrine: ' 

Christian Science begins with the 
first commandment of the Hebrew 
Decalogue, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
other gods before me.’’ It goes on 
in perfect unity with Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount, and in that age culmi- 
nates in the Revelation of St. John, 


have no 
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who, while on earth and in the flesh, 
like ourselves, beheld “a new heaven 
and a new earth, 


—the spiritual uni- 
verse, whereof Christian Science now 
bears testimony. 
Our Master said, ‘‘ The works that 
I do ye shall do also,’’ and ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is within you.’’ 
This makes practical all His words 
and works. As the ages advance in 
spirituality, Christian Science will be 
seen to depart from the trend of other 
Christian denominations in nowise, 
except by increase of spirituality. 
My first plank in 
of Christian is as follows: 
‘‘There is no life, truth, substance, 
or intelligence in matter. All is in- 
finite Mind infinite mani- 
festation, for All in all. 
Spirit is immortal Truth; matter is 
mortal error. 
eternal ; 
temporal. 


the platform 
Science 


its 
God is 


and 


Spirit is the real and 
matter is the unreal and 
Spirit is God, and man is 
His image and likeness; hence man 
is spiritual, and not material.’’ 

I am a strict Theist—believe in one 
God, and one Christ or Messiah. 

Science is neither a law of matter 
nor of man. It is the unerring mani- 
festo of Mind, the law of God being 
its divine Principle. 
that matter or 
Science ? 


Who dare say 
mortals can evolve 
Whence, then, is it, if not 
from the divine Source and the con- 
temporary of Christianity, so far in 
advance of human knowledge that 
mortals must work for the discovery 
of even a portion of it? Science 
translates Mind, God, to mortals. It 
is the infinite calculus defining the 
line, plane, space, and fourth dimen- 
sion of Spirit. It absolutely refutes 
the amalgamation, transmigration, 
absorption, or annihilation of indi- 
viduality. It shows the impossibility 
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of transmitting human ills, or evil, 
from one individual to another,—that 
all true thoughts revolve in their own 
orbits—they come from God and re- 
turn to Him; and untruths belong 
not to His creation, therefore, they 
are null and void. 
has no peer, no competitor, for 
it dwelleth in Him besides whom 
‘there is none other.’’ 

That Christian Science is Chris- 
tian, those who have demonstrated 
it according to the rules of its divine 
Principle, together with the sick, the 
lame, the deaf, and blind healed by 
it, have proven to a waiting world. 
He who has not tested it is incom- 
petent to condemn it, and he who is a 
willing sinner cannot demonstrate it. 

A falling apple suggested to New- 
ton more than the simple fact cog- 
nized by the senses, to which it seemed 
to fall by reason of its own ponderos- 
ity; but the primal cause, or Mind- 
force, invisible to material sense, lay 
concealed in the treasure-troves of 
Science. True, Newton named it 
gravitation, having learned so much; 
but Science, demanding more, pushes 
the question, Whence or what is the 
power back of gravitation,—the In- 
telligence that manifests power? Is 
pantheism true? Does mind ‘‘sleep 
in the mineral, or dream in the ani- 
mal, and wake in man?’’ Chris- 
tianity answers this question. The 
prophets, Jesus, and the apostles, de- 
monstrated a divine Intelligence that 
subordinates so-called material laws; 
and disease, death, winds, and waves 
obey this Intelligence. Was it Mind 
or matter that spake in creation, 
‘‘and it was done’’? The answer 


Christian Science 


is self-evident, and the command re- 
mains, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me.”’ 
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What is the J/e spoken of in 
the first commandment? It must be 
Mind, for matter is not the Chris- 
tian’s God, and is not intelligent. 
Matter cannot even talk, and the 
serpent, Satan, the first talker in its 
behalf, lied! Reason and revelation 
declare that God is both noumena and 
phenomena—the first and only Cause. 
The universe, including man, is not 
a result of atomic action, material 
force, or energy; it is not organized 
dust. God, Spirit, Mind, are terms 
synonymous for the one God, whose 
reflection is creation. All must be 
Mind and Mind’s ideas; since, ac- 
cording to natural science, God, 
Spirit, could not change its species 
and evolve matter. 

These facts enjoin the first com- 
mandment, and knowledge of them 
makes man spiritually minded. St. 
Paul writes, ‘‘For to be carnally 
minded is death; but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.’’ 
This knowledge came to me in an 
hour of great need; and I give it to 
you as death-bed testimony to the 
day star that dawned on the night of 
material sense. This knowledge is 
practical, for it wrought my imme- 
diate recovery from an injury caused 
by an accident, and pronounced fatal 
by the physicians. On the third day 
thereafter I called for my Bible, and 
opened it at Matthew ix: 2. As I 
read, the healing Truth dawned upon 
my sense, and the result was that I 
rose, dressed myself, and ever after 
was in better health than I before 
enjoyed. That short experience in- 
cluded a glimpse of the great fact I 
have since tried to make plain to 
others, namely, Life in and of Spirit, 
this Life being the sole reality of 
existence. I learned that mortal 


thought evolves a subjective state 
which it names mafter, thereby shut- 
ting out the true sense of Spirit. Per 
contra, Mind and man are immortal ; 
and knowledge gained from mortal 
sense is illusion, error, the opposite of 
Truth,—therefore it cannot be true. 
A knowledge of o/h good and evil 
(when good is God, and God is all) 
is impossible. Speaking of the origin 
of evil, the Master said, ‘‘ When he 
speaketh a lie he speaketh of his 
own; for he is a liar, and the father 
of it.’’ God warned man not to be- 
lieve the talking serpent, or rather 
the allegory describing it. The Naza- 
rite prophet declared that his follow- 
ers should handle serpents; that is, 
put down all subtle falsities or illu- 
sions, and thus destroy any supposed 
effect arising from false claims exer- 
cising their supposed power on the 
mind and body of man, against his 
holiness and health. 

That there is but one God or Life, 
one Cause, and one effect, is the mw/- 
tum in parvo of Christian Science ; 
and to my understanding it is the 
heart of Christianity, the religion 
that Jesus taught and demonstrated. 
In Divine Science it is found that 
matter is a phase of error, and that 
neither really exists, since God is 
Truth, and All in all. Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in its direct ap- 
plication to human needs, confirms 
this conclusion. 

' Science, understood, translates mat- 
ter into Mind, rejects all other theo- 
ries of causation, restores the spir- 
itual and original meaning of the 
Scriptures, and explains the teach- 
ings and life of our Lord. It is 
religion’s “new tongue,” with “signs 
following,” spoken of by St. Mark. 
It gives God’s infinite meaning to 
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mankind, healing the sick, casting 
out evil, and raising the spiritually 
dead. Christianity is Christlike only 
as it reiterates the Word, repeats the 
works, and manifests the spirit of 
Christ. 

Jesus’ only medicine was omnipotent 
and omniscient Mind. As omnz7 is from 
the Latin word meaning a//, this med- 
icine is all-power, and omniscience 
means as well, all-science. The sick 
are more deplorably situated than the 
sinful, if the sick cannot trust God for 
help, and the sinful can. If God creat- 
ed drugs good, they are not poisonous ; 
if He could create them bad, then 
they should never be used; and if 
He created drugs for medical pur- 
poses, why did Jesus 
them 
sick ? 


No human hypotheses, whether in 


not employ 


and recommend them to the 


philosophy, medicine, or religion, can 
survive the wreck of time; but what- 
ever is of God hath life abiding in 
it, and ultimately will be known as 
self-evident truth, as 
as mathematics. 


demonstrable 
Each 
period of progress is a period more 
humane and spiritual. The only 
logical conclusion is that all is Mind 
and its manifestation, from the roll- 
ing of worlds in the most subtle ether, 
to a potato-patch. 

The agriculturist ponders the his- 
tory of a seed, and believes that his 
crops come 


successive 


from the seedling and 
the loam, even when the Scripture 
declares, ‘‘He made every plant of 
the field before it was in the earth.’’ 
The scientist asks, Whence came the 
first seed, and what made the soil? 
Was it molecules, or material atoms? 
Whence came the infinitesimals, from 
infinite Mind or from matter? If 
from matter, how did matter origi- 
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nate? Was it self-existent? Matter 
is not intelligent, and thus able to 
evolve or create itself. It is the very 
opposite of Spirit, or intelligent, self- 
creative, and infinite Mind. The be- 
lief of mind in matter is Pantheism. 
Natural history shows that neither a 
genus nor species produces its oppo- 
site. God is Allin all. What can be 
more than All? Nothing; and this 
is just what I call matter, nothing. 
Spirit, God, has no antecedent; and 
God’s subsequent is the spiritual cos- 
mos. ‘The phrase, ‘‘ express image,” 
in the common version of Hebrews ii: 
3, is, in the Greek Testament, charac 
ler. 

The Scriptures name God as good, 
and the Saxon term for God is also 
Good. From this premise comes the 
logical conclusion that God is nat- 
urally and divinely infinite Good. 
How, then, can this conclusion 
change, or be changed, to mean 
that Good is evil, or the creator of 
evil? What can there be besides 
Infinity? Nothing! Therefore the 
Science of Good calls evil nothing. 
In Divine Science the term God, 
Good, as Spirit are 
That God, Good, creates evil, or 
aught that can result in evil,—or 
that Spirit creates its opposite, named 
matter,—are conclusions that destroy 
their premise, and prove themselves 
invalid. Here is where Christian 
Science sticks to its text; and other 
systems of religion abandon their 
own logic. Here also is found the 
pith of the basal statement, the car- 
dinal point in Christian Science, that 
matter and evil (including all inhar- 
mony, sin, disease, death) are un- 
real. Mortals accept natural science, 
wherein no species ever produces its 
opposite. Then not 


synonymous. 


why 


accept 
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Divine Science on this ground? 
Since the Scriptures maintain this 
fact by parable and proof, asking, 
‘“Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles?’’ ‘* Doth a foun- 
tain send forth at the same place 
sweet water and bitter ?’’ 

According to reason and revela- 
tion, evil and matter are negation, 
for evil signifies the absence of Good, 
God, though God is ever present, 
and matter claims something besides 
God, when God is really 4//. Crea- 
tion, evolution, or manifestation,— 
being in and of Spirit, Mind, and all 
that really is—they must be spiritual 
and mental. This is Science, and is 
susceptible of proof. 

But, say you, is a stone spiritual ? 
To erring material sense, No! but to 
unerring spiritual sense it is a mani- 
festation of Mind, a type of spiritual 
Substance, ‘‘ the substance of things 
hoped for.’’ Mortals can know a 
stone as substance, only by first ad- 
mitting that it is substantial. Take 
away the mortal sense of substance, 
and the stone itself would disappear, 
only to reappear in the spiritual sense 
thereof. Matter can neither see, hear, 
feel, taste, nor smell, having no sen- 
sation of itsown. Perception by the 
five personal senses is mental, and 
dependent on the beliefs that mor- 
tals entertain. Destroy the 
that you walk, 
ceases, for muscles cannot move 
without Mind. Mattertakes no cog- 
nizance of matter. In dreams things 
are only what mortal mind makes 
them; and the phenomena of mortal 
life are as dreams; and this so-called 
life is a dream, soon told. 


belief 


can and volition 


In propor- 
tion as mortals turn from this mortal 
and material dream to the true sense 
of reality, everlasting Life will be 
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found to be the only Life. That 
death does not destroy the beliefs of 
the flesh, our Master proved to His 
doubting disciple, Thomas. Also 
he demonstrated that Divine Science 
alone can overbear materiality and 
mortality, and this great truth was 
shown by his ascension a/ter death, 
whereby he rose above the illusion 
of matter. 

The first commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before Me,”’ 
suggests the inquiry, What meaneth 
this Me, Spirit or matter? It cer- 
tainly does not signify a graven idol, 
and must mean Spirit. Then the 
commandment means: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
recognize no Intelligence or Life in 
matter; and find neither pleasure 
nor pain therein. The Master's prac- 
tical knowledge of this grand verity, 
together with His divine Love, healed 
the sick and raisedthe dead. He lit- 
erally annulled the claims of physique 
and of physical law, by the superior- 
ity of the higher law; hence His dec- 
laration: ‘‘ These signs shall follow 
that believe if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them. They shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.’’ 

Do you believe His words? I do, 
and that His promise was perpetual. 
Had it been applicable only to His 
immediate disciples, the 
would be you, not they. The pur- 
pose of his life-work touches univer- 
sal humanity. At another time he 
prayed, not for the twelve only, but 
‘‘for as many as shall believe through 
their word.’’ 

The Christ-healing was practised, 
even before the Christian era: ‘‘ The 
Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.’’ 


them 


pronoun 


There is, however, no 
analogy between Christian Science 
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and spiritualism, or any speculative 
theory. 

In 1867, I taught the first student 
in Christian Science. Since that 
date I have known of but fourteen 
deaths in the ranks of my about five 
thousand students. The census since 
1875 (the date of the first publication 
of my work, ‘‘Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures*’) shows 
that longevity has nucreased. Daily 
letters inform me that a perusal of 
my volume is healing the writers of 
chronic and acute diseases that had 
defied medical skill. 

Surely, the people of the Occident 
know that esoteric magic and Ori- 
ental barbarisms will neither flavor 
Christianity, nor advance health and 
length of days. 

Miracles are no infraction of God’s 
laws; on the contrary, they fulfill 
them; for they are the signs follow- 
ing Christianity, whereby matter is 
proven powerless, and subordinate to 
Mind. Christians, like students in 
mathematics, should be working up 
to those higher rules of Life which 
Jesus taught and proved. Do we 
really understand the Divine Princi- 
ple of Christianity before we prove 
it, in at least, some feeble demon- 
stration thereof, according to Jesus’ 
example in healing the sick? Should 
we adopt the simple addition in Chris- 
tian Science, and doubt its higher 
rules, or despair of ultimately reach- 
ing them, even though failing at first 


to demonstrate all the possibilities of 
Christianity ? 

St. John spiritually discerned and 
revealed the sum total of transcen- 
dentalism. He saw the real earth 
and heaven. They were spiritual, 
not material; and they were without 
pain, sin, or death. Death was not 
the door to this heaven. The gates 
thereof he declared inlaid with pearl, 
—likening them to the priceless un- 
derstanding of man’s real existence 
to be recognized here and now. 

The great Wayshower illustrated 
Life unconfined, uncontaminated, un- 
trammelled by matter. He proved the 
superiority of Mind over the flesh, 
opened the door to the captive, and 
enabled man to demonstrate the law of 
Life, which St. Paul declares ‘‘ hath 
made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

The stale saying that Christian 
Science ‘‘is neither Christian nor 
science,’’ is to-day the fossil of wis- 
domless wit, weakness, and supersti- 
tion. ‘‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.’’ 

Take courage, dear reader, for any 
seeming mysticism around realism is 
explained in the Scripture,—‘‘ there 
went up a mist from the earth,”’ 
[matter]; and the mist of material- 
ism will vanish, as we approach spir- 
ituality, the realm of reality, cleanse 
our lives in Christ’s righteousness, 
bathe in the baptism of Spirit, and 
awake in His likeness. 


~efidr-— 








HEMLOCK. 
By Fred Lewis Pattee. 


KING OF THE LAKELANDS. 


Know you the northern hemlock in his home? 
He is the wildest creature of the woods; 

Behold his shaggy form as vast he stands 

Upon the crag or by the nameless lake. 

His squamous bole, his branches lithe and long, 
His mighty front, his rugged, rumpled mane,— 
Behold him all untamed. There ’s not a line 
But whispers of the lakelands of the north, 

The trackless swamps, and mossy solitudes, 
Where man is but a wonder and a dream. 


THE STORM-WRESTLER. 


Behold him as he fights the winter storm ; 


He knows his strength, and like a king he stands, 


With arms of steel and feet upon the rock ; 

He glories in the blast, and fiercely roars 

His challenge to the tempest and the night. 
What man can hear, without a throbbing heart, 
A mighty hemlock in the dead of night 

Fight all alone the legions of the storm, 

Beat off, as does the granite crag the sea, 


The furious squadrons, spurred with hail and hate, 


That pour impetuous from the boreal lands? 


THE SNOW-BEARER. 


And when the blast is o’er, when quiet steals 
Upon the woods, and from the low, gray cloud 
The snow floats softly down, and all is hushed, 
And twilight in the forest comes at noon, 

The hemlock spreads his branches to the snow, 
And like a giant stands beneath his load, 

Nor shirks to bear it, be it mountain high. 
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THE HEART OF THE SOLITUDES. 


A glorious tree —I love him as I love 

No other creature of the northern wilds, 

For is he not the very heart and soul 

Of those deep solitudes, free-aired and vast, 
Where Mother Nature keeps my heart for me? 
You cannot find the hemlock in the field 

Or where the wheel or spade of delving man 
Has torn the leaf mould from his fibrous root ; 
Struck by the axe, be it a single blow, 

He pines and dies. Know you this tree? 
Then you have known the lakelands of the north, 
And Mother Nature holds your soul in fee. 


MOST SPIRITUAL OF TREES. 


A strong, sad tree. He is the priest of trees. 
Who loves the hemlock oft will steal away 

In pensive mood to sigh and fear and dream. 
The voice of primal woods is seldom gay, 
For mystery and half-dreamed tragedy 
Forever haunt the deeper solitudes. 

The hemlock’s song is oft a threnody. 

He wears the somber robe, and oft he sighs, 
But he is pure,—most spiritual of trees, 

He leaves no ashes in the woodsman’s fire, 
But springs into the sky from whence he came. 


BROTHER OF MY SOUL. 


O northern hemlock, brother of my soul, 

O truest type of those dark woods I love, 

If I can catch a single fleeting breath 

Of those wild airs that whisper in thy boughs, 
If I can bring into my lawless songs 

A tithe of all the wildness in thy soul, 

My songs will live and stir the hearts of men. 


SS/ 
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AUNT BETSY’S THANK-OFFERING. 


By Mary Fenks Page. 


SIOME up an’ set down, 
child. I’m powerful 
glad ter see ye. I de- 
clare, I ’a’n’t laid eyes 
on ye fer nigh on ter 
Big goin’s on up t’he 





a week. 
house, I s’pose?” 
‘*Oh dear, yes!” I answered, dol- 


orously. ‘‘ The wedding is to be 
on Thursday, and everything is in 
such confusion!. I couldn’t stand 
it another minute, so I ran down 
here to you. I’m tired and cross, 
and it breaks my heart to think of 
losing Mildred.’’ 

Here I choked in spite of myself, 
and two big tears started on a voy- 
age of discovery down my cheeks. 
In a minute Aunt Betsy’s arms were 
around me, and notwithstanding my 
sixteen years, I was drawn on to her 
broad, comfortable lap, while a big 
white handkerchief, with a faint 
scent of lavender in its folds, moved 
softly over my face in pursuit of the 
vagrant drops. 

‘* There, there, honey! I would n’t 
cry ’bout it,’’ said a voice as sooth- 
ing and motherly as the lap was 
commodious and inviting. ‘‘ Ye’ll 
only end in feelin’ wus ’an ever. 
’T a’n’t near so bad ’s it might be, for 
Mildred seems dretful happy. I’ve 
seen Mr. Rogers a good many times 
off an’ on, an’ he looks ter be a re’l 
likely young man. Leastways, that 
wus my ’pinion uv him at fust, an’ I 
a’n’t had no call ter change it sence.” 


‘* That ’s the trouble,’’ I said, in a 
despondent tone. “He’s too ‘likely.’ 
If he wasn’t, there would be some 
use in objecting to his having Mil- 
dred.’’ Then, as a sense of my 
wrongs came over me afresh, I added 
savagely,—‘ I do detest ‘likely’ young 
men, who come poking round mak- 
ing the only sister you have fall in 
love with them. I'd like to—to— 
bite him !”’ 

A second pair of tears were making 
ready to follow their fellows into the 
undiscovered country of my physiog- 
nomy, when their career was sud- 
denly checked by an emphatic hug 
of the big arms that encircled me, 
and again the lavender-scented hand- 
kerchief touched my eyes, as Aunt 
Betsy said, with a cheery laugh,— 

‘* Law sakes, child ' Ye won't allers 
be havin’ so unfav’ble a view o’ t’ oth- 
er sex; though I must say, as my 
own ’sperience an’ obs’vation has led 
me ter b’lieve, there’s heaps o’ poor 
critters ’mongst.’em. But there, we 
wimmen a’n’t some on us no better ’n 
we should be, an’ I guess we can 
‘ford ter be gen’rous, seein’ as how 
men is by natur’ gen’ally more onsta- 
ble an’ more lackin’ in re’l grit than 
wimmen.’’ 

I smiled involuntarily at Aunt 
Betsy’s revolutionary sentiment, and 
at the characteristic transition from 


censure to apologetic sympathy. 


Was there anything that her man- 
tle of charity would not cover, now 
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that it had proved itself sufficiently 
elastic to drape gracefully the short- 
comings of ‘‘t' other sex ’’? 

Back and forth swayed the chair 
with its double burden, and a little 
two-syllable creak in its left rocker 
seemed to be repeating, ‘‘ Cheer up! 
cheer up!’’ While I was wondering 
if it would be proper to succumb so 
soon to this atmosphere of genial 
sympathy and begin to look com- 
forted, I found myself deposited on 
the porch floor, with the rocking- 
chair at my side plunging violently 
to and fro under the impetus of Aunt 
Betsy’s hasty exit. 

‘* Land sakes, child, I ’most forgot 
them pease !”’ 

‘‘ What pease ?’’ I asked, startled 
into temporary interest by her man- 
ner. I regretted this instantly, for 
in some book that I had found behind 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica on the 
lowest library shelves, I had learned 
that crushing grief indulged in by a 
heroine is always shown by a dense 
obliviousness to the concerns of other 
people. To be momentarily animated 
by pease! Dreadful! Only one thing 
could have been worse,—beans ! 

‘‘ Why, Caleb’s breakfast dish, to 
be sure,’’ rejoined Aunt Betsy, in a 
sort of uselessly explanatory tone, as 
ifthe entire community were expected 
to know of her husband’s unholy pre- 
dilection for fresh pease at 5:30 in 
the morning. ‘‘I must go right 
straight to the gardin an’ git ’em 
‘fore it gits any darker, or I sha’ n’t 
be able ter see the pods. I won’t be 
gone more ’n a matter fa few min- 
utes, dearie. Ye jest set up here 'n 
my old chair, an’ I ‘ll be back with a 
mess in less ’an no time.’’ 

I rose to go with her, but she gen- 
tly pushed me down with,— 
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‘‘No, no! The vines has growed 
too rank, an’ the path ’s half covered 
with ‘em. The dew ’s fell some 
a’ready, an’ ye’ll drabble them pretty 
skirts. Now ye jest set quiet.’’ 

I submitted, and Aunt Betsy’s port- 
ly form disappeared within the little 
brown house, presently to emerge 
with a tin pan, whose scoured sur- 
face would have done credit to a Sa- 
polio advertisement. 

Aunt Betsy is not my real aunt, of 
course. You could tell that by her 
grammar, and the way she leaves off 
her “g’s” when she speaks. I think 
good grammar runs in families, and 
said so once to father, but he said it was 
much more likely to run out of fami- 
lies. You see he had heard my brother 
Roy say ‘‘those sort of people’’ the 
day before, and it troubled him a 
good deal. It was bad, I admit, 
but Roy is only fourteen, and when 
he grows older he will become more 
used, grammatically, to those sort,—I 
mean that sort, of expressions. I 
find it unsafe even to quote bad 
grammar. It almost makes one 
make mistakes one’s self. 

As I said, Aunt Betsy is not my 
real aunt. It happened this way : 

Our family has always lived in the 
big stone house, the one with the 
towers, on the eastern side of the 
river; and long ago, when Mildred 
was a little child three years old (she 
is twenty-one now), was 
taken ill. It was winter-time, and 
they could n’t find a good nurse, un- 
til father heard of a Mrs. Carey, who 
lived at Gayville, a dreary little vil- 
lage about twenty miles away. I 
never knew why it was given that 
name, unless the lively sound com- 
pensated in a way for the general 
desolation of the place. 


mamma 
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Father started for Gayville at once, 
and when he found Mrs. Carey he 
represented the state of affairs at 
home as so frightful that she got one 
of her neighbors to promise to ‘‘ feed 
Caleb,’’ her husband, and came right 
back with him. Really it was not 
half as bad as he said; but things 
have a way of looking big to father. 

Mrs. Carey proved to be what peo- 
ple call a ‘‘ born nurse,’’ and mamma 
grew so fond of her that she could n’t 
bear to have her go back to Gayville. 
It was finally arranged that her hus- 
band should come down, and that 
they should live in a little brown 
house that father owns close to the 
river, so Mrs. Carey might be near 
mamma in case of an emergency. 

I was the first emergency myself, 
three years later, and Mrs. Carey— 
they all called her ‘‘Aunt Betsy ’’ by 
that time—was with us a good deal 
during my babyhood, and for a while 
after Roy was born, which happened 
when I was two years old. All my 
life she has lived with us, or so near 
us that she seems like a member of 
the family—except her grammar. 

We all loved the dear, faithful old 
soul, and she in turn was devoted to 
the children she had helped into the 
world, and had petted and spoiled 
ever since. So in my wretchedness 
at the thought of losing my beautiful 
sister, I naturally turned to Aunt 
Betsy for the homely comfort she was 
always more than ready to give. 

Down inthe garden I could hear 
the pea-pods dropping into the pan. 
I looked over the river toward the 
west. Near the horizon of tall fir- 
tree tops lay dark gray cloud-banks, 
whose outlines melted away into the 
lighter, softer gray of the upper sky. 


Here and there rifts in the clouds 
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showed gleaming bands of red and 
orange and gold. 

As I watched the picture, it began 
dimly to dawn upon me that possibly 
I, too, might find some brightness in 
my own gray clouds, if I chose to 
look for it; and then for the first 
time I began to realize what a 
shadow my gloomy face must have 
cast over Mildred’s wedding prepara- 
tions, when I might have added so 
much to the joy of them. Then the 
storm began to clear away, and by 
the time Aunt Betsy came laboring 
up the path with her ‘‘ mess’’ of 
shining pods, I was ready to fly to 
meet her, catch the pan from her, and 
rush back to the porch, where I was 
industriously shelling the pease, when 
she came up panting and dropped in- 
to the rocking-chair. 

“Why, honey, how chirk ye seem! 
I’m glad ye ’ve come ter look at the 
bright side uv things. It’s a power- 
ful sight better way uv doin’, ter my 
thinkin.’ ”’ 

I answered with a smile, and be- 
gan a detailed account of the “goin’s 
on up t’he house’’ for Aunt Betsy’s 
benefit. When I had finished, she 
said, with a funny light in her old 
eyes,—‘‘I ’m right glad Mildred 
seems more settled in her mind than 
I wus once.’’ 

‘‘ Why, Aunt Betsy,’’ I said, ‘‘I 
can’t imagine you unsettled, of all 
persons.’’ 

‘Well, folks don’t allers show by 
their exter’rs the workin’s 0’ 
in’ards,’’ 


their 
she answered,—and I 
couldn't help thinking it was a fortu- 
nate provision of that 
they did n’t. 


Providence 


Just at this minute our attention 
was called to a commotion in the 
barn-yard, that lay a little to the left 
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of the garden. 
excited at 


Aunt Betsy grew 
once. ‘‘I do b’lieve 
Caleb ’s havin’ trouble with that cow 
agin!’’ And sure enough, as she 
spoke, the animal leaped over the 
barn-yard wall. Around her neck she 
wore a wooden ‘‘ poke,’’ which indi- 
cated acrobatic proclivities. As she 
struck the ground, the long end of 
the ‘‘ poke’’ stuck in the soft earth, 
and the resulting shock caused ‘‘ that 
cow’’ to lose her balance and roll 
over into the outlying row of potato- 
vines. Aunt with 
alarm the prospective destruction of 


her favorite ‘‘ 


Betsy, viewing 
Early Rose,’’ shrieked 
for Uncle Caleb, who arrived breath- 
less upon the scene, and took the 
astonished beast into custody just as 
she had regained her feet and was 
prepared for an extensive promenade 
through the tempting garden-plot. 

Aunt Betsy sank back in her chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

’F all critters I ever did see, that 
cow is the tryin’est. Caleb a’n’t so 
spry ’s he us’ ter be, an’ can’t depend 
on his wind now when it comes ter 
chasin’; an’ 


” 


as fer me,’’—here Aunt 
Betsy cast a withering glance at her 
own generous dimensions,—*‘‘ the 
critters might eat up every bit o’ gar- 
din-sass, re’l delib’rit’, ‘fore I’d be 
able ter git at em.” 

‘‘Why do you keep such a cow?”’ 
I asked. ‘‘It may not be the same 
one, but ever since I was a little girl 
you have had a cow that jumped 
fences, and had to wear one of those 
big wooden things.”’ 

‘“Well, ye see it’s kind 
matter o’ conscience.’’ Aunt Betsy 
spoke hesitatingly. ‘‘It’s all con- 
cerned with that time when I did n't 
know my mind. P’r’aps while we ’re 
shellin’ the pease, I might tell ye 
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‘bout it, though I don’t know re’lly 
’s I ought’er. Ye’r pretty young 
ter hear o’ sich goin’s on.” 

I hastened to reassure her on that 
point, and at last she yielded. 

‘““"T wus when we lived up ter 
Ebenston. °T wa’n’t a very large 
village, an’ we wus a little out uv the 
town proper, too. I rec’lect it so 
well. Our house wus painted white, 
with re’l tasty blue blinds. There 
wa’ n’t much land ter the place, not 
more ’n a matter o’ twenty acres or 
so. In one corner uy the gardin wus 
a little buryin’-ground fenced off. 
"T wa’ n't none o’ our folks as wus 
laid there, but they b’longed ter the 
fam’ly that had the place afore us. 
Ye see they wus dretful high steppin’ 
folks, an’ seemed ter think an ord’- 
nary public graveyard wa’ n’t good 
‘nough fer their fam’ly remains, so 
they had ’em fenced in there. It 
made me kinder crawl ter look at the 
place when we fust moved in, but I 
got us’ t’ it. Howsomever, there 
wus a tree o’ re’l tart early apples 
that had growed up out o’ one uv the 
graves, but I never could be brought 
ter eat one on ’em; an’ whenever we 
had a pie made out o’ them apples, I 
could us’ ter see ‘Sacred ter the 
mem’ry uv Aminadab Evans’ writ 
acrost the upper crust ’s plain ’s Bel- 
shaz’r see the hand-writin’ on the 
wall. I felt ’s if the fam’ly wus 
kinder like can’bles, a-suckin’ the 
life-blood uv Aminadab. *T wa’ n’t 
strange I could n’t stomick them pies, 
feelin’ ’s I did. 

‘* Well, we'd lived ter Ebenston a 
good spell, an’ knowed ’most every 
one ’bout there. °T wus a re’l lively 
sort fa place. We us’ ter hev quilt- 
in’ parties an’ candy-pulls; an’ what 
with sleigh-rides an’ spellin’-matches 
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in the winter, there wa’ n’t no chance 
to git dull. But the thing we young 
folks set most store by wus the church 
soci’ble. It come once in two weeks, 
an’ there wus a high time, ye’d 
better b’lieve. Ye wouldn't think 
it ter see me now, but when I wus 
nineteen or there’bouts, I wus pretty 
likely, an’ the boys they did set after 
mea sight. I could ’a’ had my pick 
on ‘em then.’’ 

A faint blush stole over Aunt Bet- 
sy’s fat cheeks, and she stopped 
speaking for a minute to feast upon 
the memory of past triumphs. 

‘* Well, ’t wus the night we wus up 
ter Deacon Skinner’s that I fust saw 
his nephew, Tracy Skinner. We 
wus playin’ ‘ Post-office’—ye know 
what that is, I s’pose?”’ 

I discreetly replied that I had 
heard of it. 

‘“The girl that kep’ the door, as 
they called it, told me I had a letter. 
That meant, uv course, that I must 
go inter the entry an’ kiss the boy I 
happened ter find there. Now I 
never ’proved uv kissin’ games, an’ 
had said ‘No’ so many times that 
the boys an’ girls got kinder offish, 
an’ calc’lated I wus a little stuck up 
‘long o’ livin’ in a house with blue 
blinds. But, somehow, it allers 
seemed ter me that a woman's lips 
oughter be kep’ kinder sacred like 
fur people she cared some fer, an’ not 
passed ‘round promisc’us ter every- 
body. An’ I couldn’t help thinkin’, 
young ’s I wus, that some pretty 
square dancin’ ter old Jim Downs's 
fiddle would ’a’ been a sight less hurt- 
ful. But, law sakes! folks can’t 
never seem ter see that there ’s danc- 
in’ an’ dancin’, an’ if ’ts taken right 
it ’sin’cent ’srollin’ hoop. I remem- 
ber sayin’ ter Deacon Skinner, when 
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they wus havin’ a church ent’tain- 
ment, an’ the children wus singin’ 
their little songs an’ dancin’ ’s pretty 
as could be,—‘ Deacon,’ says I, ‘ what 
do yer think o’ this havin’ dancin’ fer 
ter raise money fer the church?’ An’ 
he turned on me re’l quick, an’ says 
he, satisfied like,—‘ Oh, they call this 
trippin’.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘they may 
call it trippin’, but them children ’s 
taking their steps mighty well;’ an’ 
he looked re’l vexed. I ’xpect eatin’ 
must ’a’ had a pretty bad name in the 
days o’ them Epicur’s ye wus tellin’ 
me ‘bout, who thought their stomichs 
wus all there wus uv ’em; but we 
don’t hear o’ t’ other folks givin’ up 
eatin’ mod’rit, ‘count o’ the things 
bein’ bused by some. 

‘‘There! I’ve spun on ‘t a great 
rate, an’ ye ‘ll be wonderin’ what all 
this has ter do with the brindle cow 
an’ Tracy Skinner. 

‘* Well, Tracy wus standin’ by the 
front stairs when I come inter the 
entry. I had n't never met him. He 
wus so kinder solemn lookin’ that I 
backed right off ter t’ other side uv 
the room, an’ says I,—‘ Mr. Skinner, 
I a’n’t in the habit uv kissin’ young 
men, an’ ye ‘ll please ‘xcuse me.’ I 
spoke perlite, but firm, an’ I guess he 
see I wus in airnest; so he up an’ 
says, ‘I think ye ’re quite right "bout 
it, Miss Rice, an’ Ill gladly ’xcuse 
ye. I thought ‘t would ’a’ sounded 
better ‘f he ’d left out the ‘ gladly,’ 
but ’t wa’ n’t his way. I know 't 
wus a little thing, but from that night 
Tracy Skinner set after me re’l hard. 
He told me afterwards that I wus so 
bound not ter kiss him when I didn’t 
know him, that he made up his mind 
he ’d have a right ter kiss me b’fore 
long. °“T wus all right, uv course, 
but somehow his sayin’ that riled me 
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so, I never let him kiss me agin fer 
more ’n a week. He found out ’t 
would n’t do to act so masterful. 

‘‘T never felt more ’n lukewarm 
to’ard him anyway, an’ I should n't 
never have promised ter marry him, 
if folks had let me’lone. But he had 
a fine farm his uncle had just give 
him, jinin’ our place, an’ he wus 
nephew ter Deacon Skinner who had 
the most money ’f any one in the vil- 
lage; an’ folks kep’ tellin’ me what a 
likely young feller Tracy wus, an’ 
what a nice house I ’d have ter live 
in, so my head got kinder turned, an’ 
I said ‘ Yes’ ’fore I meant ter. But 
I repented soon ‘nough. I tell ye, 
when it comes ter marryin’, child, a 
nice house, an’ money that b’longs 
ter yer husband's rel’tives, a’n’t a 
re’l sure foundation tér build on. It 
takes heaps o’ the right kind o’ love 
fer the best o’ mortal critters ter live 
tergether anything like as the Lord 
intended married folks should. But 
there! I won’t say no more ‘bout 
that, or I sha’n’t git ter the brindle 
cow ter-night. 

“TI ’xpect I felt wuss ‘count o’ Caleb. 
He ‘d come to help father on the 
farm the year b’fore, an’ we wus good 
friends from the fust. He’d taken 
me ter all the goin’s on that winter 
jest like a brother, an’ somehow-— 
well, I set a good deal by Caleb ‘way 
down deep. I didn’t know his feel- 
in’s to’ard me till one night after I’d 
said ‘Yes’ ter Tracy, an’ wus feelin’ 
dretful blue over it. We wus ridin’ 
home from the mill with a bag o’ 
grist, when Caleb says ter me, says 
he,— Betty, I’m goin’ away.’ ‘ Goin’ 
away!’ says I, re’l dazed. ‘ What 
for?’ I declare, I wus so took aback 
I didn’t have no time ter seem indiff’- 
runt at fust, but when he says, dret- 


ful glum like, ‘I can’t stay ‘round 
here an’ see ye throwin’ yerself away 
on Trace Skinner,’ uv course I come 
to,—any woman would; an’ I says, 
says I, careless an’ independent, 
‘What’s that ter you?’ I can’t tell 
ye what he said then, but by the time 
we got home I knew Caleb’s feelin’s, 
an’ he knew how bad I felt ’bout 
marryin’ Tracy; but I’d made him 
promise not ter say nothin’, fer I 
thought ’t would be a ter’ble disgrace 
to break off with Tracy, though Caleb 
held ’t wus a sight wickeder ter marry 
aman I didn’t care fer. Howsome- 
ever, I didn’t see it that way just 
then. I wus so ’fraid o’ what folks 
would say; an’ then father wus so 
set on my livin’ on the Skinner farm 
that jined ours; an’ Caleb wus only 
a poor boy. Ye’d better b’lieve I 
had a time uv it, what with my own 
feelin’s an’ Tracy in the next house, 
an’ Caleb goin’ round doin’ the 
chores, lookin’ ’s if he ‘d bite nails. 
It kep’ growin’ wuss, an’ by the last o’ 
May I wus dretful white an’ peaked 
lookin’. 

‘*We wus ter be married the mid- 
dle o’ June, an’ my weddin’ dress wus 
‘most done. °“T was a white muslin 
with sprigs on it, re’l tasty; an’ my 
bunnit wus fine, I tell ye,—white silk 
with lots o’ lace a finger wide, an’ a 
bunch o’ white flowers. Father 
thought ‘t wus a great lay-out fer 
fin’ry, an’ said we’d better put the 
money inter sunthin’ substantial ; but 
mother, she ’d set out, as I wus ter 
marry a Skinner, I shouldn't go 
empty-handed. 

‘‘As the day come near I thought 
I should give up. Tracy hadn't 
stepped round re'l spry ter his court- 
in’ that spring, ‘long o’ spendin’ so 
much time in his gardin that lay 
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cross the fence from our barnyard, 
an’ I felt kinder riled nights when he 
wouldn’t come in till most half past 
eight, an’ then have nothin’ ter talk 
‘bout but his everlastin’ new v’ri’ties 
o’ pease an’ beans an’ pertaters. I 
told him ’s much once, an’ he said, 
kinder smirkin’, ‘ Ye ‘ll ’preciate the 
gardin-sass pretty soon, Betty ;’ an’ it 
made me mad; jest ’s if a woman’s 
chief thought in marryin’ wus her 
vittles ! 

‘The day come at last, an’ the 
comp’ny wus in the best room waitin’ 
fer us ter march in. Parson Peters 
wus ter tie the knot, which wus try- 
in’, fer he allers ended his weddin’ 
prayer with ‘The Lord have marcy 
on ’em,’ ’s if the couple wus jest a 
enterin’ o’ purg’tory. But then he 
hadn't lived re’l pleasant with either 
uv his wives, so I didn’t blame him 
so much fer speakin’ out o’ the full- 
ness uv his heart, as Scriptur’ has it. 
When we come in I wus ’most ready 
ter faint. Parson Peters had jest got 
ter the place where he asks the man, 
‘Will ye have her—?’ when we 
heard an awful bellerin’ in the barn- 
yard. The minister stopped short, 
an’ everybody looked out o’ the win- 
ders. In a minute we saw father’s 
old brindle cow, with her ‘ poke’ on, 
jump over the wall clean inter Tracy’s 
pertater patch, an’ start to’ard the 
corner uv the gardin where his pease 
wus planted, gallopin’ like mad. 
Well, Tracy jest lost his head com- 
plete, an’ droppin’ my hand rushed 
out o’ the room shriekin’, ‘My gar- 
din! my gardin!’ All the young fel- 
lers follered him, ’xcept Caleb, who 
wus lookin’ more pleased ’n I ’d seen 
him fer months. It took the folks so 
sudden that nobody said nothin’ fer a 
minute. Then I spoke up, an’ says 
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I,—(Caleb said afterwards that I wus 
white ’s a sheet), ‘’F anybody thinks 
I ’m a goin’ ter marry a man as 
thinks more ’f his pertaters than he 
does o’ me, they ’re mistaken. But 
ye ‘re come ter a weddin’ an’ ye shall 
have it.’ Then I looked at Caleb, 
an’ he came straight up an’ stood in 
Tracy’s place. 
to Parson 


‘Now go on,’ says I 
He wus that 
dazed that he went on ’thout sayin’ a 
word, an’ by the time Tracy got back 
lookin’ dretful sheepish, Caleb an’ I 
wus pernounced man an’ wife. °T 
was an excitin’ time, I tell ye, after 
that. Folks didn’t git over talkin’ 
‘bout it fer months. A good many 
sided with me, an’ some thought I ’d 
done a ter’ble bold thing, but I didn’t 
care ’s long ’s I ’d got Caleb an’ he 
seemed sat’sfied. Jest about that 
time an uncle o’ Caleb’s left him a 
little money, so father did n’t take on 
quite so hard bout my marryin’ him. 
We bought a farm over ter Gayville, 
an’ we ’ve allers lived comf’table. 
‘‘Now I a’n't ‘fraid o’ critters, 
leastways not them as is decent, but 
b’fore that day we wus married, I ’d 
jest hated that jumpin’ brindle cow o’ 
father’s, she wus sougly. Howsome- 
ever, after that I felt so grateful, 
under Providence, to that cow, that 
when we wus stockin’ the farm at 
Gayville, I says to Caleb one day, 
says I, ‘Don’t ye think, Caleb, as a 
sort o’ thank-off’rin, *twould be a good 
thing fer us ter keep an’ care fer one 
o’ them contr’y critters?’ An’ Caleb 
(we had n’t been married but two 
months) says, ‘A fust-rate plan, 
Betty, an’ we might keep a wasp-nest, 
too!’ ‘A wasp-nest?’ says I, ‘ What 
do ye mean?’ ‘ What do ye s’pose 
made old brindle go bellerin’ ‘round 
the barn-yard that day, an’ jump inter 


Peters. 
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Trace Skinner’s pertater patch?’ ‘I 
never knew,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says 
he, ‘when I went ter the barn that 
night I found the big wasp-nest over 
the double doors all smashed up; an’ 
the wasps must ’a’ stung old brindle 
ter make her tear ‘round so wild.’ 
‘But how could the nest have got 
tor’ed up?’ says I, inn’cent like. 
Caleb laughed, an’ says he, ‘How do 
I know?’ Then he kissed me. 
‘*Now ye know why we ’ve allers 
had a jumpin’ cow. Some folks would 
think ’t wus dretful foolish, I s’pose, 
but when I think o’ the life Tracy 
Skinner ’s led the girl he did marry, 
I ’m ready ter have Caleb keep a 
whole herd o’ jumpers, I ‘m that 
grateful over ‘scapin’ sech a marcy.” 
The tall, old-fashioned clock in the 
kitchen struck nine. For a minute 
longer I sat on the porch in amazed 
silence. That placid Aunt Betsy 
should be the heroine of such an es- 
capade seemed incredible. Then, 
realizing that nine was the bedtime 
of the Carey family, I pressed a good- 


night kiss on the fat cheek of my 
hostess, and, with thanks for her 
story, hurried up the path to the big 
stone house. As I passed a little 
vine-covered arbor on the lawn, I 
heard Mildred’s voice saying,—‘“‘ If 
Winifred was not so grieved over our 
marriage, Hugh, I should be per- 
fectly happy.” I went softly in at 
the arbor door. ‘‘O Mildred,” I 
cried, ‘‘ you shall be perfectly happy ! 
I won’t be grieved any more!” Then 
my hand crept into Hugh’s. ‘‘ Please 
forgive me, dear Hugh; I ’ve been so 
horrid, but I ‘ll be good now, and I 
won't pray for any brindle cow to 
stop the ceremony.” “ Why, little sis- 
ter, what do you mean?” he said, 
drawing me closer for his first broth- 
erly kiss. And sitting by Hugh’s 
side, with his arm around me, and 
one hand clasped in those of my beau- 
tiful Mildred, while the moonbeams, 
stealing through the openings of lat- 
tice and vine, wrought magic patterns 
on the arbor floor, I told them Aunt 
Betsy’s story. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


We bring a smile the face to cheer 
Where only rests a burning tear ; 
We speak, in sympathy and love, 
One little word some couch above, 
Where one in patient anguish lies, 
And rapture fills those sunken eyes ; 
We breathe a prayer with holy zeal, 
And other hearts its influence feel. 


Ah, no one lives who may not bring 
To God a welcome offering ! 

Or may not be a power for good, 

By men and angels understood ! 











THE STORY OF THE LADY BLANCHE. 


Illustrated from photographs by Mr. and Mrs. T. E. M. White, North Conway, N. H.] 


By Mrs. Ellen McRoberts Mason. 


pe! the thousands that come 
to North Conway dur- 
ing the summer months, 
there are few indeed 
who go away without 
having seen the beautiful and grand 
sights ‘‘ across the river.” The love- 
ly little Echo lake down at the foot of 
the purple granite cliff, like a spark- 
ling gem set in emerald woods; the 
tremendous, sheer precipices of the 
Cathedral rocks, the symmetrical, 
harmonious, natural Cathedral, nobly 
proportioned and satisfying to the 
sense of beauty, carved by the Mas- 
ter-hand out of the solid rock of the 
mountain, the exquisite cascades of 
Diana’s Baths,—all these are sure to 
be gazed upon and delighted in. But 
further along the same highway from 





which the roads branch off to the 
west to these famous places, it is still 
beautiful and attractive. 

Another tremendous, bold, wooded 
cliff, ‘‘Humphrey’s Ledge,’’ rises 
further to the north. The pine- 
wooded road that skirts its base is 
delightful. Vast beds of great brakes 
form a low though luxuriant under- 
growth, and their spicy odor is min- 
gled with the smell of the pines. It 
is truly the breath of the forest you 
inhale. But there is no noticeable 
variety until one comes to a part of 
the road where, looking easterly, 
down the high bank, a peaceful, 
level field can be seen through the 
leafy screen of the hard-wood growth 
that borders the road and bank there. 
A few steps further on it looks as 





Humphrey's Ledge and the Saco. 
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though the road must bring up 
against the purplish towering rock- 
form of the cliff. 
and just in time, it seems, to save you 
from disaster, it dips down deep into 
a sweet little hollow where a huge, 
dying oak stands in the little gulf 


close on your right, along with the 


Here, all at once 


thick undergrowth, and on the other 
side of the hollow and at its further 
boundary, there is a great living oak 
that grows in a way wholly its own. 
Back a little further to the left is the 
cliff that you have but barely escaped. 

On up the rise beyond the hollow 
there is a little house, brown and soft 
colored, as rains and weather change 
It is 
of one story, and long and rambling, 


houses to a soft-tinted brown. 


and there is a deep bay-window in it. 
The fence along the front, and the 
gateway, are odd and pretty, made of 
the smaller branches of trees with the 
bark left on. 


Lady Blanche Murphy as She Left it 


There is a willow hedge that leads 
up to the door, and young willows 
are growing in clumps in the yard 
above and below it. White musk 
roses grow there, too, and pinks and 
sweet williams bloom in the shade of 
the hedge. The grand and beautiful 
Humphrey’s Ledge rises sheer more 
than four hundred feet, just in front 
of the little low house, shutting out 
the western sky. It is dark there 
before four o’clock of a winter after- 
noon. At the rear of the house and 
northward is the pretty field. Here 
was once the home of Lady Blanche 
Murphy, the authoress, and the eld- 
est daughter of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, and here she died. 

It is a romantic story. The earl- 
dom of Gainsborough belongs to the 
proudest aristocracy in the kingdom 
of Great Britain. The family name 
is Noel. The founder of the family 
Noel, with Celestria, his wife, was 
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among the nobles who entered Eng- 
land with William the Norman. 
That king granted him vast estates 
for his services. Many of his de- 
scendants were men of distinction. 
Since 1682 the Noel family have 
possessed the title, but it is within a 
century that it has passed to the 
present branch. The father of Lady 
Blanche was the second Earl of 
Gainsborough, and her mother, who 
died before she was twenty years of 
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proved ten times more powerful,— 
great talent. Lady Blanche, from 
her interest in the chapel music, was 
brought daily in contact with the or- 
ganist. In the most natural and sim- 
ple way it came about that after ser- 
vice was over and the rest of the fam- 
ily had left the chapel, she would re- 
main to practice the music with him. 
It is nothing strange that in the 
hours spent singing together after 
matins or vespers, the glad young 
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age, was Lady Augusta, the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Errol. The 
Noel family estate is in Rutlandshire, 
England. 

The late Earl of Gainsborough was 
a Roman Catholic and had a private 
chapel at Exton Hall, his place in 
Rutlandshire, in which mass was cel- 
ebrated daily. One day there came 
to the manor, as organist, a winsome 
and fascinating young Irishman,— 
plain, untitled Mr. Thomas P. Mur- 
phy. But in place of title, the young 
musician possessed what is much 


better, and what in this instance 


Road 


m the Higr 


voices pouring through the chapel 
windows, making the old woods ring, 
it was not strange that the young, 
enthusiastic Lady Blanche and the 
impulsive young organist fell in love 
with each other. 

The followed—a_ true 
love-match in an environment of old- 
world traditions and all the fixed and 
cruel prejudices of rank and high 
birth. The course the Earl of Gains- 
borough adopted on his daughter’s 
marrying is shown by a quotation 
from a letter written to him by Car- 
dinal Manning, and published in 7he 


marriage 
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Catholic World of October, 1881, six 
months after Lady Blanche’s death: 
‘Then came her marriage, the cir- 
cumstances of which I then partly 
knew, and now more fully. It seems 
to me to have been the working out 
of the same turn of character. Your 
conduct at that time must be a great 
consolation now, for you showed sig- 
nally a father’s prudence till you 
were assured of what her happiness 


required, and a father’s love in sanc- 
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Lady Blanche Murphy: the name 
does not suggest a thought of the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, the proud possessor of a 
long name and a fine sounding title, 
but brings back a vision of a graceful 
little figure wrapped in a gray water- 
proof, walking with quick, elastic 
step, a fresh, rosy face, fair as a 
flower, framed in thick, golden-brown 
hair, Lady Blanche 
her on the sidewalk 


as I first saw 
at North Con- 





tioning her marriage, with your con- 
sent, from your residence. The lov- 
ing and close correspondence which 
still united her to you, and you to her, 
when she left you, was worthy of both.” 

After their marriage the 
couple came to New York. Lady 
Blanche entered the field of litera- 
ture, and Mr. Murphy took the posi- 
tion of organist at New Rochelle. In 
1875 they came to North Conway. 
At that time the Rev. Frederick 
Thompson had a boys’ school at the 
Three Elms and Mr. Murphy taught 
music there. 


young 


way, one rainy day in the autumn of 
1875. 

She was an ardent lover of nature, 
and delighted in the grand scenery of 
North Conway and its vicinity; and 
so it came about that after the time 
of Mr. Murphy’s teaching in the 
school had expired, though they 
went away for a little while, they 
soon returned to stay. 

Her life here was simple and sweet 
and brave and industrious. While 
doing a great deal of writing for the 
Atlantic, Scribner’s Monthly, The Gal- 
axy, The Catholic Review, The Cath- 
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olic World, and also for English mag- 
azines, she yet did most of her house- 
work, and, with it all, she remem- 
bered the poor, the little children, 
all to whom she could give comfort 
or pleasure. Her interest in the 
dwellers of the mountain valley was 
just as real as her love of the scenery, 
and that was so making 
petticoats for babies who needed 
them, giving Christmas gifts to her 
poorest neighbors, or cooking dinners 
for children was just as much an out- 
come, a manifestation, an expression 
of her genuine self, as were the long 
walks she made, the botanizing ex- 
peditions, the hours she passed in 


intense ; 


the open air and in the woods. Her 
life here showed forth that same 
spirit that Cardinal Manning bore 
witness to when he wrote: ‘‘ The 


love of the people at Exton toward 
her expresses what I mean in saying 
that her heart and sympathies were 
always with the poor, with their 
homes and with their state.’’ 

She was always modest, 
shy, in the good she did. She made 
many plans for future good works 
in which some other person should 
seem to be taking the lead, while 
she, really the originator and chief 
worker, ‘‘ would help all she could.’’ 
Her conscientiousness in little acts, 
in the little things which tell what 
a person’s real character is, was per- 
haps her strongest quality; and she 
seemed always sturdily content and 
practical, and always merry in mak- 
ing the best of things. 

Lady Blanche had a rather striking 
face, the features irregular, the coun- 
tenance expressive, with the greatest 
beauty in the winsome, sweet smile 
of her mouth. Her skin was beau- 
tiful, the cheeks the fresh, deep pink 


almost 
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of the trailing arbutus, and she had 
a handsome head. 

If she had lived, the benefit of her 
presence would have been felt in the 
years that were to come. But it was 
not to be. In the March of 1881, 
she took a violent cold that readily 
developed into an acute and fatal 
malady. She was ill only four days, 
and then, full of life and hope, never 
thinking of death, her words and 
thoughts the very last night of her 
life words and thoughts of kindness 
and loving care for others, she died. 
She was only thirty-five years old, 
in the full prime of remarkable intel- 
lectual vigor, and her success as a 
writer was steadily increasing. 

The Earl of Gainsborough said, in 
a letter to the present writer: ‘‘ She 
was a remarkable character, a genius, 
but one of a practical and solid dis- 
position rarely to be met with; a 
noble woman, as you truly say,—a 
daughter I am proud of. In a letter 
written eight years ago, she wrote of 
her determination to carry out her 
pet schemes, and hoped she should 
do nothing that I 
proud of. 


should 
She succeeded. 
I believe she will be remembered by 
you all as long as you live, and that 
her influence for good will be felt, 
and her bravery, industry, and hero- 
ism be a constant encouragement in 
long years and trials to come.”’ 

William Dean Howells, who was 
the editor of the Av/antic at the time 
Lady Blanche made her first contri- 
butions to literature, and who did 
much to help and encourage her, in 
speaking to the writer of this sketch 
of Lady Blanche’s intellectual habit 
and acumen, said, ‘‘She had the 
most analytical mind of any woman 
I have ever known.’’ 


not be 
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She had not lived all the five years 
in her pretty house under the shelter 
of the Humphrey's Ledge, but she 
had looked forward to owning her 
own home in the midst of the lovely 
scenery she so delighted in, and the 
last summer of her life she bought 
the farm at the foot of the ledge, and 
remodelled the house she meant to 
be her ideal home. 

She sleeps now beside her mother 
at Exton, in far-off England, but her 
memory blooms in the peaceful glen 
as the few lonely flowers bloom be- 
fore the house from which her bright 
presence is gone. 

The Earl of Gainsborough lived 
but a few years after the loss of his 
daughter, but while he did live his 
son-in-law, Mr. Murphy, was the re- 
cipient of an annuity from him. After 
Lady Blanche’s death, her husband 
lived with friends in the village, rare- 
ly going to the Humphrey’s Ledge 


a 
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farm, that recalled his irreparable 
No other woman took Lady 


Blanche’s place in his heart; he re- 


loss. 


vered her memory with a loyalty rare 
among men. 

His death also was very sudden. 
In August, 1890, he went on a pleas- 
ure trip to Maine; after a while he 
drifted to Boston, in the meanwhile 
having contracted an illness of which 
he died in a few days. He had done 
much to cultivate a taste for classical 
music in North Conway, and for his 
warm heart and 
rarely loved. 

A memorial service was held for 
him in Christ Church, where he was 
wont on Sundays to draw such strains 


genial ways, was 


from the poor, little reed organ as 
almost persuaded the rapt congrega- 
tion that they were listening to celes- 
tial music wafted from the shores of 
the heavenly land. 
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FARMERS. 


By Hf. #1. Metcalf. 


Paton. HOUGH New Hamp- 
9 shire is generally classed 
as a manufacturing state, 
agriculture still main- 
tains its position as the 
leading industry pursued by its pop- 
ulation, a greater number of its peo- 
ple being engaged therein than in 
any other occupation. 

Three representatives of different 
types of sturdy manhood, embraced 
among the tillers of the soil in the 
Granite State, are briefly sketched in 
this article : 





HON. CHARLES MCDANIEL, SPRING- 
FIELD. 
Among the largest landholders, 


best representative farmers, and most 
influential citizens of the county of 
Sullivan is Charles McDaniel of 
Springfield, a native of that town, 
born July 22, 1835, a son of James 
McDaniel who occupied the old 
homestead whereon his grandfather, 
of the same name, a descendant of 
the Scotch McDaniels of the north of 
Ireland, had originally settled in the 
latter part of the last century. Grow- 
ing up on the farm, and thoroughly 
accustomed to its labors in all direc- 
tions, the young man, like many 
another farmer’s son, had a taste for 
mental as well as physical culture, 
and sought instruction beyond that 
attainable in the district school, which 
he secured by attendance at the acad- 
emies in Andover, New London, and 


Canaan, and himself engaged in 
teaching, one or more terms per year, 
from the age of eighteen until nearly 
forty, making his home with his 
father meanwhile, and devoting a 
portion of the time to farm labor, 
until, upon his father’s decease, he 
purchased the interest of the other 
heirs in the place, and assumed the 
full management thereof, with which 
he has since been mainly occupied. 

The farm, which is located in the 
western portion of Springfield, has 
been increased in extent 
under the present owner, and now 
embraces about eight hundred acres 
of land, of which about one hundred 
and fifty is in mowing and tillage, 
and the remainder in pasture and 
woodland. Aside from the home 
however, Mr. McDaniel has 
about four hundred acres of outland, 
a considerable proportion of which is 
in the town of Grantham. Mixed 
farming is pursued, with dairying as 
the leading feature at present. An 
average crop of about one hundred 
and twenty-five tons of hay, supple- 
mented by ensilage from a seventy- 
five ton silo, furnishes winter sub- 
sistence for the stock, consisting of 
some fifty head of neat cattle, one 
hundred sheep, and half a dozen 
horses. From fifteen to twenty cows 
are kept, butter being supplied to 
private customers, and the balance of 
cream sold to the Sullivan Creamery, 
at Grantham. 


largely 


farm, 
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In politics Mr. McDaniel is a Dem- 
ocrat, and has been much in public 
life, having been elected a member 
of the board of selectmen, and an 
overseer of the poor in 1862, and 
having since served repeatedly as 
chairman of the board, also as town 
treasurer and school committee. He 


years past has been a trustee of the 
New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts, devot- 
ing much attention to the interests 
of the institution during the period 
covering its removal to, and estab- 
lishment at, Durham. In 1895 he 
was appointed by Governor Busiel a 

















Hon. Charles McDaniel 


represented Springfield in the legis- 
lature of 1868, and again in 1891, 
when he was an active member of 
the committee on agriculture. He 
has also been voted for by his 
party for important county offices, 
and was the Democratic candidate 
for congress in the second district in 
1894. He was for six years a mem- 
ber of the state board of agriculture 
for Sullivan county, and for eight 


member of the State Board of Equal- 
ization. 

In the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry no man in New Hampshire 
is better known, or more highly es- 
teemed, than Mr. McDaniel. He 
was long master, and is at present 
secretary of Montcalm Grange, En- 
field Centre; was the first master of 
Mascoma Valley Pomona Grange; 
three years overseer, and five years 
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master of the State Grange, also 
member and secretary of its execu- 
tive committee, and chaplain of the 
National Grange from 1891 to 1893. 

Mr. McDaniel is a member of So- 
cial Lodge, F. and A. M. of Enfield, 
and of the Chapter of the Taberna- 
cle, Royal Arch Masons. 
he is a Universalist. May 31, 
he was united in marriage with Miss 
Amanda M. Quimby of Springfield. 
They have had five children, but one 
of whom survives, Cora, a graduate 
of the New Hampshire State Normal 
school, for several years a teacher, 
and now the wife of P. S. Currier of 
Plymouth. 


In religion 
1862, 


SAMUEL S. WHITE, SULLIVAN. 


Sullivan is one of the small rural 
towns of Cheshire county, its popula- 
tion being almost entirely devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, and including 
in their numbers a fair proportion of 
thrifty and prosperous farmers who 
rank among the substantial citizens 
of the county. One of the best known 
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of these is Samuel S. White, a son of 
George and Lavina (Ellis) White, 
who was born September 18, 1850, 
on the farm which he now occupies 
and which has been in possession of 
the family since its original settle- 
ment. 

Mr. White was educated in the 
public schools of the town, and at 
Springfield, Vt., and has always had 
his home in Sullivan. September 18, 
1873, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Frances A. Locke, daughter of 
John Locke of Sullivan. 
one son, Winfred J. Another son, 
Charles E., died at the age of three 
years. 


They have 


The farm embraces about four hun- 
dred acres of land altogether, about 
fifty acres in mowing and tillage and 
the balance in pasture and woodland. 
The hay crop averages from fifty to 
sixty tons per annum, and several 
acres of corn are usually planted. 
The stock consists of about twenty 
head of cattle, four horses, and thirty- 
five sheep. The cattle are largely 
cows, and milk production is a lead- 
ing feature of the farm business, the 
same being sold to the Whitings at 
the station in Keene, eight miles dis- 
tant. Another important item is the 
maple sugar 


product, which has 


amounted in some seasons to 3,000 
pounds, twelve hundred trees being 
tapped. There is also a large apple 
orchard on the farm, the product of 
which reaches 1,000 bushels in good 
bearing years. 

Mr. White is an interested and ac- 
tive working member of the order, 
Patrons of Husbandry, having joined 
Ashuelot Grange, of Gilsum, in June, 
1890, and given no little time and 
effort to promote the success of the 
organization, believing it to be an 
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effective agency for advancing the 
interests of the farmer and his family 
in every community where it is es- 
tablished. He has served several 
years as chorister, has filled the sta- 
tions of steward and overseer respec- 
tively, and was master for two terms 
—in 1894 and 1895. He is also a 
member of Cheshire County Pomona 
Grange; has taken much interest in 
its work, and attended its sessions as 
generally as circumstances would 
allow. He received the seventh de- 
gree of the order at the session of the 
National Grange in Concord, in No- 
vember, 1893. Mr. White is a Dem- 
ocrat in politics, and a member of 
the Congregational church, for which 
he was organist twenty years, and 
ten years superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. 


HERBERT L. BROWN, CANTERBURY. 


While from our New Hampshire 
farms there have gone out no small 
proportion of the young men who 
have become leaders and workers in 
every department of human activity 
in all sections of the Union, there are, 
fortunately, many who remain faith- 
ful to the calling of their fathers, con- 
tent to cultivate the soil and develop 
their own manhood in our rural com- 
munities. A fair representative of 
this class of young men, upon whom 
the future prosperity of the state so 
largely depends, is Herbert L. Brown 
of Canterbury. 

Mr. Brown is a native of the town 
in which he resides, born March 20, 
1867, the only child of Albert and 
Ellen (Leighton) Brown. His father 
is a native of Northfield, and the eld- 
est son of Samuel B. Brown, who, 
with his father, Abram, were among 
the most prominent men of their day 

















Herbert L. Brown 


in the community. His mother is a 
native of Franklin, and the only child 
of Thomas and Eliza (Sanborn) 
Leighton, being a descendant of the 
Cloughs and Fosters, two prominent 
families, Abial Foster being the first 
representative to congress from New 
Hampshire, and several times re- 
turned to that body. Three of his 
ancestors were in the Revolutionary 
War, and one in the War of 1812, 
while his father was a soldier in the 
late Civil War. 

Mr. Brown believes in the policy of 
mixed farming, regarding it as safer 
and more profitable than to devote all 
his time and efforts to a single branch. 
The farm consists of three hundred 
acres of land, fifty being natural 
mowing, and cuts eighty tons of hay. 
In 1895 he raised seven hundred 
bushels of corn. He keeps from 
twenty to twenty-five cows, and sells 
the milk for the Boston market. He 
has been quite successful in raising 
and training colts, among them 
Homer Wilkes, 2:29; Speedwell, 
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2:18, and a large number of fine road 
horses. 

Mr. Brown is a member of Ezekiel 
Webster Grange No. 94 of Boscawen, 
and has filled many of the chairs, be- 
ing overseer four years, and master 
in 1895-’96. He was also elected 
assistant steward of Merrimack 
County Pomona Grange No. 3, in 
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December, 1895. In politics he is a 
Democrat, and has been two years a 
member of the Canterbury board of 
He is interested in the 
temperance cause, being chief temp- 
lar of Boscawen 


Templars No. 


selectmen. 
Lodge of Good 


127, and is always 
ready to aid in any good cause or 


undertaking. 


SINGER. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


A-down the high nave flow along 
The liquid measures of her song. 


The towering arches seem to wake 
To life and warmth for her sweet sake, 


And capital and architrave 


The ripples of her cadence lave. 


I list her voice, and know her heart 


Must tenderer be than all her art. 


Alas! no gifts to me belong 
To win this sweet-voiced queen of song, 


So I, an humble worshipper, 
Am humbler for the thought of her. 
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[CONCLUDED.]- 


By E. P. Tenney. 


PAAITH the keen analysis of 
# mature years he could 
now discern that, as a 
child, he had a certain 
devotional feeling which 
grew out of temperament, and which 
was absolutely separate from his life 





purpose. So he had been early de- 
ceived into believing that his religi- 
osity was religion. He remembered 
now with what eagerness he first dis- 
covered the political turn of the 
clergymen he had known, and his 
own final determination to keep clear 
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of the cloth, and the preference he 
soon came to have of religious uncer- 
tainty rather than the unthinking 
certainty of his child life. And he 
thought not without shame of those 
courses of life which first made him 
ashamed to pray, and of the eager- 
ness with which he hailed the notion 
that he might question his own per- 
sonal responsibility to a person for 
his dealings with persons on this 
planet. 

And then John Levin looked at the 
weary waves, falling on the sands, 
then reluctantly rolling back into the 
unresting sea. 

‘‘It is now three years,’’ he said, 
‘*since I found something to love. 
Yester-night’’—and he paused and 
wrung his hands and then pressed 
them to his temples—‘‘ Yester-night, 
My 
been haunted by 
another self, an evil nature, but I am 





I found something to reverence. 
soul has long 
myself capable of unselfish service, 
as of unselfish love. If ever any one 
tried to overcome his passions I am 
the man,—as to three years past. 
And now,” he said, rising and look- 
ing far over the deep toward the 
horizon, ‘‘while I still the 
and reason, I will 
live for that which is beyond civiliz- 
ation, 


retain 
mastery by will 


commerce, and 
beyond the reign of human law,—a 


and beyond 
life fitted to share that undying youth 
which I have seen embodied in the 
character of her whom I have loved 


and whom I now worship.’’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Hearing an outcry, John Levin 
turned, and saw Mary Glasse lying 
upon the edge of a sharp bowlder, 
and Raymond Foote beginning to 


clamber down the ledge to rescue her. 
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Mary, since Martha’s early depart- 
ure that morning, had spent no small 
part of the hours in fishing upon the 
west side of the island. She had 
seen a strange sail come out from 
behind House Island, and make to 
the eastward; but thinking nothing 
further about it, she had taken ad- 
vantage of the low tide by proceed- 
ing to fish for lobsters with a stick. 
Raymond Foote had seen Mary from 
the Graves’ farmland, where it came 
to the brink of the sand cliff behind 
the beach, and when he saw a small 
craft at anchor in the lee of the island, 
and a boat drawn upon the sands, 
he walked over the sand-spit, which 
was bare at low tide, so crossing to 
to the island, lest some stranger be 
there to Mary’s annoyance. 

Mary, suspecting Raymond’s intent 
to cross the sand-spit when she first 
saw him on the beach, and not see- 
ing the boat upon the other side of 
the island,—gathered up her belong- 
ings and slowly made her way toward 
the east side over the height, think- 
ing to enter the ravine where John 
Levinwas. Reaching the margin she 
saw him; and through surprise at 
this, and the thought flashing through 
her mind that Raymond Foote could 
not be far away and that John Levin 
must inevitably see him, she made a 
misstep, and fell. 

When John Levin heard Mary’s 
outcry, and saw her, and knew it to 
be her, and saw Raymond, he struck 
his hand to his temple. There had 
been a sudden report in his head,— 


as ifa pistol shot. After a moment, 


he went toward Mary. 

Raymond Foote retired upon see- 
ing Mr. Levin’s approach ; and Mary 
straightway felt tender arms uplifting 
and bearing her, but heard no voice. 
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When John Levin had signalled to 
his skipper to come on shore the 
wounded girl was given into his 
charge, to carry her wherever she 
would go. Mary Glasse, the wind 
favoring, directed the skipper to 
round the cape, and land her upon 
the great island off the marshes of 
Chebacco river; where she would be 
hospitably entertained and cared for. 

John Levin did not speak to Mary. 
Nor did she speak to him; but her 
face was so pale that he almost 
believed that she had appeared from 
the realms of the dead. After watch- 
ing the craft, with its precious freight, 
disappear around Eastern Point, John 
Levin walked alone to his office in 
Salem. Whatever might betide his 
future, he had now something to live 
for besides a good resolution. 

But concerning the first thing he 
should do, he had so much electric 
force about him that he hesitated no 
more than the lightning. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


The next morning Raymond Foote 
was arrested upon the charge of 
witchcraft. It was no act of insanity 
which prompted John Levin to do 
this, even if his morbid jealousy led 
him to fail in perception. His recent 
arrival had not, perhaps, made it 
clear to him that a reaction in public 
sentiment had really set in, and that 
influential persons had begun to say, 
that now since one clergyman had 
been executed, and now that prom- 
inent merchants were being accused, 
and even the governor’s wife, it was 
time to call a halt. 

Even the Widow Angelica ex- 
pressed surprise that Mr. Levin did 
not know better than to arrest his 
rival upon such acharge. And she 
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went to the jail, and astonished Ray- 
mond Foote by singing in no very 


sweet voice under his window. The 
widow knew it to be the proper 
thing to sing at jail windows. Upon 


hearing her voice, indescribable emo- 
tions filled the breast of the impris- 
oned pastor, and he at once hired 
Sheriff Ross, who was just then occu- 
pying a room with Keeper Hodgman, 
to go out and acknowledge the com- 
pliment and stop the performance. 
The major soon came back with 
beaming countenance, and hilariously 
returned the shilling to Mr. Foote, 
with the report that the affecting 
song had been intended for himself. 
And he said, moreover, that the 
widow felt rather solemn lest the 
minister suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. He also said that Mrs. 
Adipose stated that she heard that 
the negro Moses, who resided on a 
rocky hill between the old road to 
Chebacco and the swamp road to 
Chebacco ponds—a wicked witch 
capable of all ill—was to be arrested 


and arraigned with the minister, 
and that it was no more than he 
deserved. 

On the rst of August the trial 


came off, Mr. Levin appearing as 
It was 
not generally known that the law- 
yer’s health had been affected, and 
he was now at the height of his influ- 
ence as a public man. His will in 
the colony had never been success- 
fully opposed by others. What he 
willed he did. Popular expectation 
ran high when he came to the court- 
room. If he had changed, he still 
had the eyes of a hawk; and the fas- 
cination of his presence had never 
been greater than at this hour. In 
the crowd outside, as he approached, 


counsel against the prisoner. 
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quaint old songs of far-off shores 
were silenced, and the only discord- 
ant voice was that of Tom Wimble- 
ton,—‘‘ Make way, my hearties; here 
comes the devil’s chaplain.’’ 

Under the excitement of the occa- 
sion, it could not be suspected that 
John Levin’s life-forces (possibly by 
physical changes in-working) were 
swinging away from the highest rea- 
son. In his address he spoke with 
great economy of gesture, and with 
such sententiousness that he seemed 
He 
spoke in a quiet conversational tone, 
in clear 


to pack a sentence into a word. 
accent, and he carefully 
avoided saying anything which was 
calculated to give offence. He 
frained from extravagant statement, 
and what he said was so plausible 
that it was difficult not to acquiesce 
in it. 


Fe- 


He availed himself of the pop- 
ular superstitions, and stood coldly 
for the letter of the English law and 
for antique custom, declaring that 
the honor of the state 
church were at stake. 


and of the 

His remarks being somewhat ex- 
tended, Raymond Foote thought he 
would take a nap; coming as he did 
from an ancestry of ship-masters who 
watched or slept as occasion might 
serve, he could easily sleep or not 
sleep. ; 

The serenity of Mr. Levin’s self- 
confidence was not easily disturbed, 
but when he saw the prisoner sound 
asleep, he felt a recurrence of the 
singular snapping sensation in his 
head. And he resolved to say some- 
thing that would wake him up. His 
clear-cut, cold face took on slight 
color, as he paused, then said with 
dignified manner, and in decided, 
thrilling tones, ‘‘ May it please the 
Court, I have known the prisoner at 
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the bar, egg and bird, and he has, to 
my personal knowledge——’’ 

At this point the outer door opened, 
and Mary Glasse came in. There 
was at once a sharp outcry on the 
part of many in the audience, who 
thought that her face, rigid as ice, 
was that of the dead. It was com- 
monly believed that her body had 
been buried under the gallows. 

John Levin raised his right hand 
to his temple; then, with slow and 
stately step, threaded his way through 
the crowd, and left the court. It was 
then remembered by some that there 
had been a report before John Levin’s 
last voyage to England that he had 
gone daft for love of Mary Glasse. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


In no act of his life, however, was 
John Levin more sane than in what 
he did the next day. 

After learning that the royal gov- 
ernor, who had been called home, 
had pardoned all those condemned 
for witchcraft, and released all who 
were awaiting trial, Mr. Levin took 
Major Ross to the Great Hill be- 
tween Black Cove and what is now 
the high road on the north, and pre- 
sented him with an eligible house 
site, upon condition that he should, 
within ten days, in his own place and 
stead, marry the Widow Adipose. 

The major took the land with the 
encumbrance on it; and John Levin 
sent word by his office boy to the 
widow to make ready. The major 
dieted by abstaining from water and 
from sugar in his rum; and became as 
thin as he could in the time allowed, 
the better to personate the spare law- 
yer. The marriage was at the Old 
Ship Tavern, kept by John Gederly. 
The widow had been warned by the 
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boy that the bridegroom was slightly 
intoxicated— by joy; and that he 
imagined himself to be Ross, and 
that in his voice he sought to imi- 
tate that of the major. Brother Pep- 
per performed the ceremony. 

The house site was that afterwards 
occupied by Ruggles upon the south 
side of the hill. It stood upon good 
soil now used for a nursery ; and the 
garden spot selected by John Levin 
was a sheltered area just below an 
abrupt ledge, falling off near the 
water. Here the oily and shining 
bride spent no small part of her 
honeymoon with the major, gazing 
upon the sleepy tranquility of the 
harbor. 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that John Levin spent any considera- 
ble part of his time in playing prac- 
tical and wholesome jokes, or even 
in those eccentricities which were 
popularly attributed to him during 
the forty days in which his natal star, 
Sirius, blended its scorching heat 
with that of the sun. He was too 
busy a man, too cool-headed as to 
making money; so that the business 
machine went crushing on even in 
dog days. But his multifarious af- 
fairs went like clock work, requiring 
little of his personal attention. The 
anecdotes of his oddities, in these 
days, comprise merely his rowing up 
and down Bass River in a dug-out on 
Sunday, with an immense dog sitting 
upright in the stern; and his riding 
horseback at breakneck pace in the 
night, leaping turnpike gates or farm 
fences. 

The gossips who said that Mr. 
Levin had lost his head, little knew 
what they were talking about. A 
physician may recognize many indi- 
cations of an abnormal mental state 


in one whom the law holds responsi- 
ble for his actions. Insanity is es- 
sentially loss of self-control by men- 
tal derangement. As it is hard to 
discern the gradations between heat 
and cold, so it is difficult to distin- 
guish between medical and legal un- 
soundness of mind. One is legally 
insane who has so lost restraint over 
himself in his relations to others that 
he is liable to inflict serious injury to 
person or property; but he may be 
medically insane, when his power to 
govern himself effects injury to others 
so little, as to call for no restraint by 
law,—or when his erratic actions are 
whimsical and harmless. John Levin 
was never legally insane, and medi- 
cally he was as sound as multitudes 
of business men whose oddities and 
partial loss of self control never lead 
them to the mad-house. Indeed, 
medical experts look upon a man 
wholly sane as a rara avis. Mr. 
Levin’s business affairs were never 
conducted with more skill than at 
this hour. 

If it were to be said that insanity 
consists in a confusion of the faculty 
of instituting just comparisons, the 
definition would sweep the streets 
into Bedlam; and even if it be said 
that insanity is essentially the loss 
of the faculty to command attention, 
or to dismiss unwholesome thoughts 
from the mind, the greater part of 
mankind would be convicted. John 
Levin had nothing morbid about 
him, nor did he misjudge as to busi- 
ness; and as to moral relations his 
ideas were probably more correct in 
those days than they had been for 
years. Still, he had, during this 
month of August, unwonted sensa- 
tions ; whether or not they would be 
called hallucinations, by a physician. 
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They may have been so, arising from 
purely physical causes, harmless but 
perplexing. 

He heard the husky voices of some 
long since dead; the voices of those 
who had been victims of his own 
vices, and of his mercantile injustice, 
and his greed in human traffic. They 
were calling down hosts of spirits to 
curse him; and their wings he could 
hear whirring over his head. 

These may have been merely hal- 
lucinations of sound, arising from in- 
flammation of the internal ear; auric- 
ular delirium caused by some for- 
eign substance accidentally intro- 
duced, which leads the patient to hear 
mysterious melodies, to be haunted 
by the songs of his childhood, or by 
the roar of some mountain torrent he 
once heard. Sometimes John Levin 
heard the voices of his enemies alive 
or dead, at his right ear, reproach- 
ing, threatening, insulting, exasper- 
ating ; and at his left ear the endear- 
ments of his mother, flattering and 
arousing his ambition, or the cheer- 
ing, electrifying voice of Mary Glasse. 

He almost made up his mind one 
night to have his garden dug up to 
find the singers below the soil, and 
to have his office floor removed 
to discover his enemies. Once he 
thought to burn the building, and 
once to buy up and destroy contigu- 
ous dwellings, from which the voices 
came by day and by night. 

Now all this was entirely consist- 
ent with sanity; as Doctor Johnson 
once believed that he heard his dead 
mother calling to him from out the 
world of shades, ‘‘Sam! Sam!’’— 
and as a noted and very learned crim- 
inal, awaiting execution in sight of 
Harvard College, complained that 
his fellow prisoners insulted him by 
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screaming through the walls, ‘‘ You 
are a bloody man!’’ So it is possi- 
ble that what John Levin heard was 
the voice of an awakened conscience. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


One day, a little before the Dog 
Star was to resume his nightly watch, 
so ceasing to vex the days, John 
Levin crossed the still waters of the 
harbor in an Indian birch to Eagle 
island, a small crag rising out of the 
sea with a scant beach at low water. 
He had discerned that a storm was 
brewing. And here he was kept sev- 
eral days by rising wind and wave, 
like Prometheus chained to his rock. 
And there, amid the confusion and 
tumult of the deep, he tried to lose 
those sounds which had sometimes 
made him sleepless. With the sea 
bounding over distant reefs, and with 
his crags jutting out of the sea now 
changed to intermittent fountains, 
and often lost in a cloud of spray ; 
and with the curling waves rising in 
heavy masses to break at his feet,— 
he coolly reflected upon the nature 
of those hallucinations which have so 
powerful a tendency to derange the 
mind. 

And he came to the conclusion 
that he had been for many years out 
of his right mind, that his ambition, 
his will, his pride, his selfish disre- 
gard of the good of others, had 
unhinged his highest reason; that 
the confusion as to his personal iden- 
tity which he had fostered, in order 
to escape personal responsibility to a 
person for his conduct toward per- 
sons, was an index of insanity, the 
vagary of a mind essentially unset- 
tled. 

And then he remembered how 
often upon this rock he had spent 
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the night upon his back, hearing 
only the sea; and seeing only the 
stars, or the moon climbing the skies, 
or the clouds shaken out like curtains 
by the wind; and how often, here, 
he had tried to imagine himself—as 
an expression of the infinite—person- 
ating a sea gull, or perhaps a breath 
from the ocean pulsating around the 
world. 

By voices and clarified vision out 
of the unseen, John Levin came now 
to know that his soul needed to be 
assailed for sins in speech, and in 
trade, quite as much as for those 
deemed more gross. 

Once the thought occurred to him 
whether the vow he made to worship 
Mary Glasse when he believed her to 
be dead, and to become of like spirit 
with her, might not be accepted by 
powers divine, so that they would 
recant and no longer forbid her to 
marry him. But deep so called unto 
deep in its revelation of his moral 
unfitness to associate with finite or 
infinite purity, that his own moral 
indignation was aroused against him- 
self; and he said, ‘‘He who so long 
refused to be ruled by the rudder, 
must now be ruled by the rock.’’ 

Then he reflected that life unend- 
ing was likely to inherit character 
from this life, as he himself had in- 
herited disposition from his own an- 
cestry ; and that there could be no 
end of conscious dissatisfaction with 
himself and practical anarchy of his 
mental powers, so long as he re- 
mained in conscious opposition to 
the highest reason,—that sense of 
moral obligation in his relations to 
others, which demanded unselfish 
love and unselfish service toward all 
life, finite and infinite. And with 
sharp decision, he made then and 


there a self surrender to his own 
highest sense of obligation; con- 
science in the universe, conscience 
manifested to him by Mary Glasse, 
and now recognized as that practical 





reason, infinite and personal, which 
rules the moral world. 

And this change of his own atti- 
tude toward moral truth led him in 
a moment to see it in a different 
light; as one who has criticised the 
stained windows of a grand cathedral, 
by looking at them from the outside, 
sees at once their splendid harmony 
when he enters the door. So he 
came to himself, and found God ; 
within a voice divine, and, without, 
the Supreme Moral Governor of all 
worlds. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


The wild clouds had been shifting 
in obedience to the shifting wind ; 
and the deep rose tints in the east at 
sunrise had been followed by dark 
clouds all over the sky, except a 
white light near the horizon which 
glowed upon the tremulous sea east- 
ward. It was the sixth day of Sep- 
tember. The storm had left the sky 
still sultry, but the surf had so fallen 
that John Levin could embark in his 
birch without swamping, and enter 
again upon the pathless sea. 

He knew that some of the neigh- 
bors had been for some time saying 
that John Levin was now possessed 
of the devil; that Doctor Jay had 
told the school-master that now the 
lawyer-merchant had softening of the 
brain; that Raymond Foote had 
noticed in him unwonted deeds of 
kindness, so that sundry poor people 
had blessed him; that Mary Glasse 
believed his heart had softened, and 
that supernal spirits were preparing 
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him to go hence,—mollifying his 
spiritual life before he should dwell 
in realms of light. And with almost 
a superstitious feeling in his heart 
that his life was mended and ended, 
he turned his prow toward Glasse 
Head. 

Mary was standing there, under an 
oak, upon the height of the promen- 
tory above the harbor-mouth, look- 
ing out upon the sea, and listening to 
its discontent. The sun was coming 
out, and she saw a window in Salem 
gleam with reflected light. Then she 
saw John Levin paddling toward the 
Black Cove landing; and she knew 
him afar, from the high color he 
always wore. And at the same mo- 
ment he caught sight of strong color 
under the oak tree. 

When he approached the head- 
land, Mary went to meet him, and 
stood upon a ledge which jutted into 
the water, and whose foot was cov- 
ered with rock-weed by the tide. 
John Levin saw Mary Glasse stand- 
ing like a statue in her chiseled 
beauty. It was the radiance of her 
hair, that awoke in him the sense of 
reality ; and he sprang upon the rock 
to greet her. 

Mysterious as that change which 
comes over the faces of our dead, 
between the flight of the spirit and 
our final separation from the precious 
dust, was the change which Mary 
Glasse now saw in John Levin. It 
seemed to her that his life must have 
been renewed from within, and that 
the features of childhood years had 
reproduced themselves. And yet he 
looked so old, that a strange feeling 
flashed into the heart of Mary Glasse 
as she stood there face to face with 
John Levin. 

During the months that had gone 
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by, since the cords were snapped 
that, from childhood, had bound her 
to Glasse Head, even though the 
powers of an unseen world had for- 
bidden her to marry John Levin, yet 
in her homeless life she had been 
still drawn towards him; as if to one 
much older than herself, or Raymond 
Foote, in the wisdom of getting on 
in the world. If at first she had 
loved him as a friend who might 
become his equal ; and if afterwards, 
when she knew him better, she had 
loved him as a mother an erring 
child, pitying him out of her great 
heart,—she now felt towards him as 
an affectionate child, relying on his 
love and trusting his better nature 
and larger wisdom developed by life’s 
experiences. And she greeted him 
with a kiss ; and they sat together on 
the rock in the sunshine. 

‘‘It is not meet, Mary,’’ said John 
Levin after their noonday meal, 
‘‘that I allude again to the question 
once settled upon this headland; 
settled not by you, not by me, but by 
powers unknown. In some way that 
we do not understand, it is not fit, 
and I accept it. But the acceptance 
of it has made me an old man before 
mytime. Nor is it now meet that we 
see each other often. It works upon 
me like madness, and it can do you 
no good. But I am grateful for your 
love toward me. 

‘*T said that I am old before my 
time, but I was old when you first 
saw me. My larger experience in 
life, as well as age, made me then 
look on you as I would on a child, a 
sweet-spirited, perfect child, so like 
me in essential life, save morally, 
that I loved you beyond reason, with 
a heart-bounding that would not be 
answerable to reason. This love has 
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been the one element in my life, now 
for three years, that has led me little 
by little to my own higher self. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ he added, ‘‘ this was all 
that it was intended for, in counsels 
celestial. Be that as it may, if I ac- 
cept it, I cannot yet trust myself 
to speak of it.’’ Mary’s head was 
bowed; and as John Levin rose to 
his feet, he placed his hand upon her 
head, and the tear drops fell as he 
kissed her forehead. Mary still sat 
with bowed head, nor did she look 
up until he was out of sight. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Turning his thoughts, by an effort 
of his will, from all morbid reflec- 
tions, and attempting even to forget 
for the hour Glasse Head, John 
Levin gave the remainder of the day 
to careful planning as to his business 
affairs. 

Toward night he ascended Thun- 
derbolt Ledge, and looked out over 
the tops of the tall trees, oak, beech, 
birch, and pine, in the valley toward 
Sundown Hill. He watched the 
rose tints upon that little finger of 
the sea which thrust itself into the 
midst of these woodlands. And he 
saw the clouds piled up like anvils 
in the sky, the forging blocks for 
thunderbolts. And he looked at the 
bridge of gold thrown across the 
harbor mouth toward Glasse Head. 

In a corner sheltered from the west, 
he faced Image Hill, awaiting the 
rise of the moon before he should 
seek his lodging. He had never 
been free from occasional visual hal- 
lucinations, caused primarily by ab- 
normal physical condition, which had 
otherwise manifested itself in the re- 
currence of morbid dreams, and hal- 
lucination auricular,—what he saw, 


however, was perhaps mental, rather 
than physical vision; it was so in his 
own judgment,—so that what he saw 
so vividly he was often able, by the 
exercise of memory, to connect with 
what he had at some time actually 
seen. To-night, when the moon rose, 
he saw standing against the full moon, 
the figure of a woman which he had 
first seen longer ago than a score of 
years. Well he remembered how he 
first saw her in the roadway, under 
arching trees, figured against the full 
moon; and she had at different times 
in the changing years reappeared to 
him at moonrise, perhaps only to the 
mind’s eye, but giving a strong im- 
pression of reality. 

After the moon had climbed higher 
than the crest of Image Hill, John 
Levin saw that the woman kindled a 
fire. He saw her image between him 
and the fire. After watching her for 
some time, he arose and went to the 
top of the ledge behind where he had 
been sitting ; being about to go down 
upon the west side. Turning for a 
moment, he saw the woman raise her 
hands to heaven, and there was a 
flash of lightning. 

Mary Glasse had watched the sun- 
set, from the heights above that little, 
low lying cavern east of the village, 
where she looked to lodge. Some 
time after the sun had gone down 
and the colors had faded, she saw, 
among the heavy blocks of cloud to 
the west, one vapory mass of fleece 
inlaid with fire. Descending to her 
little cave seven or eight feet long, 
from two and a half to four feet wide, 
and from two to four feet high, she 
heard ominous reverberations; and 
she saw that the ledge among the 
dense woods on the north above the 
cave had been shattered by a thun- 
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derbolt in former ages, where now 
the gray lichens were at work in 
crumbling off particles of granite. 
And she saw the clouds, overhang- 
ing with dark threat, and sweeping 
toward the sea. And she saw a bolt 
out of the cloud, circling in its de- 
scent like a crown of fire; and in the 
light, where the flash appeared to 
fall, she saw the figure of a man 
standing upon Thunderbolt ledge. 

With a convulsive shudder, she 
went to the hill top in the falling 
rain; and, by the lightning flashes, 
she discerned the body of John 
Levin, prostrate, blackened, motion- 
less. Through the weary night she 
watched, lest some wild beast visit 
the ledge before morning. By the 
light, flashing from cloud to cloud, 
or falling into the sea, she could see 
in that strangely still place—so still 
amid all the thunder—the familiar 
face becoming rigid like ice ; and she 
composed the limbs and features, as 
for their burial. 

Long after midnight, the west was 
illumined by sheet-lightning, play- 
ing over the hills of Salem village. 
Toward morning, Mary kindled a 
fire. The beacon was first seen by 
Raymond Foote, who reached the 
ledge at daybreak. 

Upon the eighth day of September, 
Mary Glasse walked alone as chief 
mourner to the burial, bearing a 
storm within which contrasted with 
her outward calm. Upon the spot 
once selected as his final sleeping 
place, the body of John Levin was 
laid to rest, to the music of the 
ocean; which was fingering the 
beaches to the south-east and east- 
ward, each in a different key. 

A rough bowlder was afterwards 
removed from the slope to the north- 


east, and placed over the grave by 
Raymond Foote. By a subsequent 
change in the high road, the wheel 
track now runs near it; so that the 
sound of the beating hoof disturbs 
the weary dead,—and of late a small, 
ill-shapen elm has sprung up near it. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


When Doctor Hammersmith re- 
turned, and Raymond Foote went to 
his own people at Chebacco, Mary 
Glasse went with him. One now 
goes past where they two lived, in 
driving from Chebacco village toward 
Choate Island or ancient Agawam. 
Upon the left, near the Mears’ place, 
is the grassy site of Raymond Foote’s 
meeting house; and half a mile fur- 
ther on is a slight elevation in the 
Josiah Lowe field near the high road 
where Raymond and Mary first lived ; 
and then a little further on, upon the 
right hand of the road, one can see 
at the left corner of that lane which 
leads to Choate Island, a house 
standing upon the site where Ray- 
mond and Mary lived later. A part 
of the timbers hewn by the pastor 
are framed into this house. And 
near by is the wall over which he 
threw the Andover wrestler. 

And down the lane a little distance 
on the right is a ten-acre lot which 
Raymond used for his study in the 
summer season. It is a low swell of 
land which looks toward the Agawam 
hills on the north-western horizon ; 
and to the north is Indian hill, which 
the natives last fortified in contesting 
the white invasion. North and north- 
east are seen many forest-clad islands 
amid the marshes, and Castle Neck, 
and the farm of the younger Win- 
throp. North of east there are wide 
areas of salt grass, and expanses of 
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tide-water, and that great Choate 
Island which had proved so friendly 
to Mary Glasse in hours of need. 
To the east Raymond at his work 
could see the Chebacco river-mouth, 
the blue sea, and Cape Ann. To 
the south-east are marshes, and 
reaches of river, and the West 
Gloucester hills. Upon the south, 
a grove rises upon a high peninsular 
out of the salt meadows. The most 
prominent object Raymond saw in 
the south-west was the meetiug- 
house. And to the south of west the 
powder-house hill marked the hori- 
zon. 

In this field grew a notable crop; 
grave doubts as to the monarchial 
power over sea, thoughts that ven- 
tured far. Here at his leisure he 
elaborated those ideas which led him 
so early to oppose the Andros tax, 
and which he put to paper when in 
Boston jail, thoughts which proved 
a great power in years immediately 
preceding the Revolution, when it was 
determined that democracy should 
rule the rising state, as it had ruled 
the colonial church. So was this 
pastor’s name engraved upon the 
shaft of the republic. And it is not 
without pride that the lover of his 
country now enters a small, rural 
cemetery within sound and sight of 
the sea, to visit the grave of the first 
American who took the ground that 
taxation without representation is 
tyranny. 

But the historian has made scant 
record of the domestic life of this 
home, the outpouring of treasures of 
affection, and the constant modifica- 
tion of feature in husband and wife 
by their unconscious effort to please 
each other. 

The widow Martha Langdon did, 


however, leave upon record the clos- 
ing part of this story :— 

‘‘After Raymond’s death, I went to 
abide with Mary ; and the great world 
went roaring past, as if we were not 
in it; so far aloof did we keep from 
the occupations of society, save that 
we went often over the marsh and 
the tide-water to our neighbor 
Choate’s. 

‘‘When Mary came to die, her 
life went out with the tide. Seeing 
how it would be, and the end so near, 
I went to the side door to get a 
breath of fresh air; since I could not 
bear it that she be taken from me. 
Then I saw, under the great oak 
across the lane, that the full moon 
was rising; and there, against the 
face of the moon, was a woman I 
never saw before, who at once came 
toward me. I asked what she would 
have of me. Andshe craved a night's 
lodging. When I saw that she was 
fair-spoken and of pleasant face and 
good breeding, I let her in. 

‘*My Mary was dead. Her life 
had gone out while I was at the door. 
The woman told me that her name 
was Molly Scarlet, and that she had 
been a nurse to the sick for many 
years. And going to the bedside, 
she placed her head upon Mary’s 
brow ; and then, knowing her to be 
dead, she begged to aid me. And 
being not near to a neighbor, I was 
glad. 

‘‘Adding pitch-knots to the fire, 
we prepared the body for burial. 
When the woman saw the birth- 
mark upon Mary’s breast, a large 
red cross, she dropped Mary’s hand, 
and gasped for breath, and sat upon 
the side of the bed ; then got up, and 
went to the open door. I made no 
notice of what she did, thinking her 
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to be faint. When she came again 
to the bed, she bade me tell who it 
And 
she shrieked and cried, ‘My daugh- 
ter! My daughter!’ When I bade 
her be quiet, she cried with more 
ado:—‘ She is my child, and John 


was; and I said Mary Glasse. 


Levin's child; I gave her to James 
Glasse and his wife, when John Levin 
forsook me. And James Glasse took 
her out of Devon to America. My 
child! My child! But John Levin 
is dead, thank God for that. 
him die, thank God for that.’ 

‘*T kept the woman by me till after 
Mary’s 


I saw 


funeral; but no one of the 
neighbors knew aught of what she 


had said. And when I asked her 
further, I knew that she spoke truly. 
Then I knew how it was that a girl 
like Mary could love a man like John 
Levin ; and why she was made fast to 
him by bands of adamant; and why 
her Mother Glasse arose from her rest 
to forbid her to marry. 

‘“‘And I was glad that Mary never 
knew it; and glad that she loved him 
and served him like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, with love like that of God to the 
erring. And I said, when I stood at 
Mary’s grave, that it was a divine 
behest that directed the wayward 
steps of John Levin to the fisher 
house on Glasse Head.’’ 


[THE END. ] 


THE 


MIDNIGHT STORM. 


By C. Fennie Swaine. 


In the cloud-hung gray of a winter day, 
The mist-gathering buds of the snow flowers lay 

‘Till, storm-fledged for flight, the winged blossoms of white 
Were frozen, full blown in the rime-wreathed night. 


One white, waving plume of billowy bloom 
Floated silently out of the midnight gloom, 

And the snow freighted hour, with ermine and flower, 
Robed and wreathed each skeleton tree of the bower. 


Let rose leaves, dew sweet, be blown at my feet, 
And lilies drop dead in the rain’s dull beat; 

Not sweeter are they than the snows that will lay 
Drift deep, on the morrow, along the brown way. 


Dear are the May-blown, orchard blossoms that roam 
Through the empty rooms of my dear old home, 
But dearer the light fall of snowflake white, 
When the lone house is thronged with dream guests, as to-night. 














Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public [nstruction. 


ONE OR TWO 


As rhythmically periodic as the swing 
of a pendulum, the question of the num- 
ber of daily sessions in high schools 
recurs, and at the present time in New 
Hampshire there appears a somewhat 
general tendency to adopt a two-session 
plan. 

Teachers are accustomed to this os- 
cillatory motion. Popular opinion 
swings from lenity to severity in disci- 
pline, from “language lessons” to 
“technical grammar,” from “reading 
books ” to “literature,” from “ objective 
teaching of all departments of arith- 
metic” to “ drill in fundamentals only,” 
from “a few things thoroughly” to 
“something of all things,” and no line 
is secure at any time from attack. 

The settlement of public school prob- 
lems is to be determined by the advan- 
tage accruing to the physical well-being 
and intellectual attainment mostly, and 
to the public that supports the school in 
economy and excellence of results. 
Public educational affairs are to be ad- 
ministered in the spirit of promoting the 
welfare of as many persons as possible 


DAILY SESSIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


and of working injury to none, hardship 
and inconvenience to as few as possible. 

Those who advocate two daily ses- 
sions for the larger high schools insist 
that such a plan taxes the physical re- 
sources of pupils less, interferes less 
with domestic affairs, allows for more 
study time in school, gives a respite 
from care and labor, reduces fatigue, 
creates a desirable change for pupils 
and teachers in the midst of the day’s 
work. 

The most serious consideration is the 
health of the pupils. All admit that 
not only should .our schools not injure 
the constitution and health of the chil- 
dren but should rather increase and 
conserve the physical forces of pupils to 
the last degree. A vital question then, 
is, ‘* Does a single session of school 
work harm to any considerable number 
of children?’’ Many investigations in- 
dicate that it does not, or rather that no 
remarkable difference is found in chil- 
dren attending schools of the two sorts, 
single and double session. It is found 
that social distraction and dissipation, 
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late hours, improper habits of eating, do 
work harm. Over-study kills few chil- 
dren or adults. 

In pointing out some advantages of a 
single session it is assumed that condi- 
tions of heat, light, ventilation, and 
drainage are reasonably good; that the 
distribution of periods of study, recita- 
tion, and recreation is rational; that an 
opportunity for a light lunch is afforded ; 
that no single method is perfect for all 
individuals. 
is economical of 


A single session 


strength and time. It goes without say- 


ing that less energy is required in mak- 
ing one round trip to school than in 


making two round trips. There is less 
inconvenience and danger during in- 
clement weather, during extremes of 
heat and cold, in the single journey. 
Children are taught the unwisdom of 
severe exercise, mental or physical, 
immediately after a full meal. Most 
people of New England take the princi- 
pal meal at noon. Particularly in the 
case of pupils living at a distance, this 
meal will be a hasty one, followed by a 
hurried walk to As there is 
usually but one high school in a small 


school. 
city, the distance to be covered by 
pupils of such schools is much greater 
than that required of pupils in elemen- 
tary schools. 
ited quantity, somewhat constant in 
each individual. 


Human energy is a lim- 
So much as is con- 
sumed for our purpose is not available 
for any other. Children should be re- 
quired to secure plenty of sleep, eat a 
proper breakfast, partake of a light 
lunch, and if facilities for procuring 
wholesome food at low rates are pro- 
vided at school for such as can afford 
to buy it, so much the better. 

The maintenance of the equilibrium 
of supply and consumption of vital force 
in growing children, particularly those 
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of high school age, should be most care- 
fully considered. 

The economy of time is an essential 
factor in this problem. It takes time 
to get a school into running order. 
Probably as much actual work is accom- 
plished in single session of four and one 
half hours as in two sessions of three 
and two hours. Continuous effort is 
effective. Most pupils can do better 
work, study to greater advantage in un- 
interrupted time. If the mastery of a 
lesson requires a period of an hour’s 
length, it is easier to use the continuous 
period than to plan for two half hours. 
The free afternoon gives opportunity for 
this and also compels less study by arti- 
ficial light. All pupils do not want to 
study at home. Then the afternoon 
furnishes abundant opportunity for out- 
door sports. The single session appeals 
to both the studious and the playful. 

In many homes the conditions are 
not right for study. 
given for study in school in a single 
Parents are 
not to be released from proper super- 
vision of their children by any school 
system, irksome as such supervision 


As much time is 


session as in two sessions. 


may be to some parents. 

The teachers are worthy of some con- 
The stress and strain 
in a modern high school are severe. 
Teachers to maintain their status, to 
keep in touch with modern thought, to 
retain the student spirit, must have 
time. The preparation of lessons, the 
examination of written work, are most 
voracious in their demands upon time 
and strength. The free afternoon 
affords a continuous period after the 
work in school, which includes far from 
all a teacher’s school duty, is over, for 
rest, recreation, and study. 

The modern high school programme 
is not adaptable to 


sideration also. 


two sessions. 
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Courses and plans wholly practicable 
in a one session scheme become impos- 
sible. Whether pupils or teachers could 
successfully accomplish the 
ments under a two session plan is 
doubtful. 
and tardiness is greater under a two 
session plan. 


require- 


Loss of time from absence 


The chief complaint concerning the 
one session plan is that parents are 
“bothered about dinner.” This 
significant when placed in comparison 
with the advantages to health, economy 
of time, better attendance, secured by 
one session. 


is in- 


The trend is towards a single session 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE 


The return of the annual meeting of 
this association, to be held this year at 
Dover, October 30, 31, furnishes an op- 
portunity for calling the attention of the 
friends of education to the aims and 
advantages of such institutions. 

The state association is wholly sup- 
ported by the teachers of the state by 
means of small annual assessments. 
The executive board, elected by the 
members, provides the programme. No 
aid is furnished by the state. The 
loyalty and enthusiasm of its meniber- 
ship alone keep this body strong and 
vigorous. 

The teachers’ institute is a place for 
instruction in methods. The function 
of the state association is the dissemina- 
tion of new educational thought, the 
discussion of pedagogical problems, the 
agitation of schemes for the develop- 
ment and improvement of all schools, 
the exchange of opinions, the suggestion 
of changes in the school laws, the inspi- 
ration of teachers in their profession. 
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in all schools, higher and lower. 
of the 
and so requires 


The 
case lower schools is different 
some arguments in 
But the 


almost universal practice in good high 


addition to those suggested. 


schools is the single session plan. It 
seems somewhat like an evolutionary 
survival of the fittest. 

The agitation of such subjects is 
The intelli- 
gence of the people will finally settle all 


stimulating and_ helpful. 
such questions in the light of the wel- 
fare of the children. 
not 


Selfishness will 
and 


venience will still be endured for 
generations that are to come. 


prevail. Sacrifice incon- 


the 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An advance may be made this year 
in an attempt to interest school boards 
in this association. Certain it is that a 
mingling of school boards and teachers 
will prove to be to the advantage of 
both parties. It is most desirable that 
school officers make an effort to attend 
the meeting. that no 
other society than one directly devoted 
to the schools has greater claims on the 
time and attention of the people. All 
friends of the schools and education 
will be cordially received at Dover. 
The hall to be used is a magnificent 
one, unsurpassed by any other in the 
state for the purposes of this meeting. 
The hospitality of the school officers, 
teachers, and citizens of Dover is un- 
bounded. 
prospect. 

The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, although not directly concerned in 
the management of this association, is 
deeply interested in its work, especially 
so as the organization is a voluntary 


It would seem 


A successful meeting is in 
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one and represents the results of self- radiant as the past it is urged upon all 
effort on the part of teachers. cities and towns to send large delega- 

The history of the State Teachers’ tions this year. Let enthusiasm and 
Association is long and honorable, and good-will be dominant throughout the 
that the future may be as bright and meeting. 





REV. N. D. GEORGE. 


Rev. Nathan Dow George, the oldest clergyman but one in the New England 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, died at Oakdale, Mass., Septem- 
ber 24. He was born at Hampton June 24, 1808, and was licensed to preach in 
1832. He held various pastorates in Maine and Massachusetts until he retired 
from active duty in 1874. He was the author of numerous books and pamphlets 
of a religious nature. 


MANSON SEAVEY. 


Manson Seavey, for more than twenty years master of mathematics in the Eng- 
lish high school, Boston, died at Woburn, Mass., August 31. He was born at 
Sanbornton in 1840 and graduated from the New Hampton Institution and Dart- 
mouth College. Before coming to Boston he was engaged in educational work at 
Gilford, Columbus, O., and Saco, Me. He was the author of a valuable work on 
bookkeeping. 

KE. T. BURLEIGH. 


Elbridge ‘T. Burleigh, president of the Essex county bar association, died at 
Rangely lakes, Me., September 1. Mr. Burleigh was born at Newmarket in 1842, 
graduated at Phillips Exeter academy in 1862, and studied law in the office of 
W. B. Small at Newmarket. In 1865 he established an office at Lawrence and 
had since been known as one of the most prominent lawyers in the city. He was 
city solicitor in 1877-78. 


JACOB CARLISLE. 


Jacob Carlisle was born at Waterboro, Me., seventy-seven years ago and died at 
Exeter September 12. He had resided in that town since 1840 and had been 
prominent in many business enterprises. He was a Republican from the founda- 
tion of the party and had held various offices. 
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J. F. JOY. 


James F. Joy, the well known financier and railroad man, died at Detroit, Sep- 
tember 24. Mr. Joy was born in Durham, December 2, 1810. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1833, and was admitted to the bar in Boston in 1836. 
He nominated James G. Blaine for the presidency in the Chicago convention of 
1880, when Garfield was successful. 


D. B. EASTMAN. 


Daniel Bailey Eastman was born in South Weare July 4, 1812, and died at 
Manchester September 9. He was an extensive operator in city real estate, hav- 
ing built and sold 103 houses since 1882. His own residence was one of the 
finest in Manchester. 


J. M. BEEDE. 


Captain James M. Beede, the oldest railroad man in the state, died at Meredith 
August 29. He had been identified with railroad corporations ever since the old 
Boston, Concord & Montreal began to lay its lines and was for many years cap- 
tain of the steamer Zady of the Lake on Lake Winnipiseogee. 
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